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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1851. 





Subscribers residing ~ remote places, ¢ the weekly numbers are 
muy and in advance, are received 


ihe convenience 
offor not less than Three 
aetna requiring the postage to be 


NOYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
Incorporated 7th William IV, 
16, Grosveno: Grosvenor-square, 


1 Meeting 
wae att owing recom the Conell with refer: 


to the Medals for the year » Were read and agreed to: 
ROYAL MEDAL. 
been piepanl to to 
hh Maieety Wryal Medal to be 
aie or = of Sciences of any tae Country, as may have de- 
tne or executed an. h merit, or produced a 
ork tending to ae oF 1~ itate the knowledge of Archi- 
as or the various branches of Science connected therewith, 
That the ‘Council do proceed in January 1852 to take into consider- 
the appropriation of the Royal Medal accordingly. 
INSTITUTE MEDAL. 
mat the Sitver Medals of the Institute be awarded to the Authors 


paid in 


grant her gracious permis- 
qenteaph on a distinguished 


M. Baupry, 3, Quai M 


by 
fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other Conntaiea, the postage in addition. 


r AN GUAGES, TRANSLATIONS, &o.— 
MR. CURT, of London, of more than thirteen years’ experi- 
desires more ENGA oo 7s. His chief qualifications 

are tin. Fonah, talian, German, History and Anti- 
nities. Has resided = years on the Continent, and is of the 
Protestant Fai Pai Address, Mr. Curt, 15, Lisle-street, Leicester- 





ECTURES BY PROFESSOR KINKEL. 
An invitation, numerously signed by distinguished and 
influential Ladies and Coumana. having n addressed to Dr. 
GOTTFRIED KINKEL, late Professor at the University of 
mn: he will deliver a Course of TW eeoe LECTURES 
the ‘HISTORY of the MUDEIN THEATRE, at W. 
Rooms, St. James’s, commenci ng, Monday, ath oe at 8 o'clock 
P.M., "ond on the ensuing eleven — 


Program 
Tendency of the Drama on ot Bop le, its Moral and National 
importance.—Origin of fas Yrama in Religious Cere- 
monies of ~ Middle Ages. The e earliest English and French 
Theatrical Representations, Mysteries and Moralities.—German 
and Dutch Drama st the time of the ‘Reformation (Hans Sachs). 





‘ofthe best Essays of n the following aphbosts oa 
1 On the distinctive ‘Style of Inigo Jones, as with 
that of other Arenie ects of the Palladian School. 
2 On the best System of Construction to be adopted to render 

Dwelling Houses Fire-proof, having reference to cost and 
~— convenience, 


ys to be accompanied by suitable Illustrations. 
WB. Each ey Eesay to be written in a clear and distinct hand, on 
ahemnate pages. 


SOANE MEDALLION. —_ 

Soane Medallion be que for the best Design for a 

bar for Public Baths, Laun ei &c. adapted to the wants 

ofthe community ; to comprise es ro: baths for Ang Tt 
ur, 

Sedition “One h washing: ie places also to be provided. 

‘0 be had to the provision of Waiting. ing, 

it Rooms, and to Ventilation and Fire-proo 





ee 
a Sugg 


+3 





f the system 
ing the r and a —— by the Ancients in 
in the East. 


The successful ompetitor, if he go abroad, will be entitled to the 
gum of 50, at the end of one year’s absence, on sending satisfac- 
tary evidence of his progress and his studies. 
NB. The i eengetion for the Soane Medallion =  .. te all 
Members of rofession under the age of thirty 


DIRECTIONS FOR CAN DIDATES. 
Essay and set of Drawi is to be d 
a mote without any name attached, and 
ied Letter, inclosing fee. name Fs the Author, and 
aa the outside the same mark or m as attached to 

, with an address to yoy a comm 

. packet directed, To the Honorary 
tenes of the Royal Instituteof British A rehitects, and markea Essay 
for Medal (or) Drawings for Medal (Motto), is to be delivered at the 

Booms of the Institute, on or before the dist of December, 1851. 

The Institute will not consider themselves called upon to ad- 
Thay og! unless the Essays or Drawings shall be of suf- 
it to deserve that distinction ; if the best Essay or 
Pawings ‘should be by a Candidate who has been successful on a 
firmer oecasion, they reserve to themselves the power of adjudg- 
ing such other adequate reward as they may think fit, — m3 

the Medal the second in merit. The E 
wvhich Premiums led become the property of the Instic 
tate, to be — , A. — if —_ fit. Incase they are not 
Pblished within after the award of the Medals, the 
sathors will be at liberty to ublish them. The Drawings will be 
pee hy ap the Cand Tiny 2 application—the unsuccessful 


ones after the pre- 
satation of the Medal. 


oh) pay 
to the 








Tr, orany ie information, may be had on 
ries, by letter, as. propel d. 
OLES, 


Honorary 
t: Fs NELSON, 


Secretaries. 


- lop the English Stage. Time of Elizabeth. Shak- 
spere’ 3P "s Life, Politics, and Moral Opin- 
ons. Supers or ‘Advanta and Defects of the Drama in hi e.— 
Particular Pieces by Sha’ ee a p Soaniey Snerere (Calderon). 
—The Opera. Women ap he Stage. The Theatre as a cor- 
Phe rate ye French. Theatre The Classical Drama. 
~ Moral auonnee of the Comedy (Moliére).—Position of the 
heatre in the teat hee (Holberg, Lessing).—Gothe and Schil- 
ler consid + to their Influence on the Stage. ae 
Weimar Dramatic School. Climax of the German Drama.— 
pet 1. —, of the Drama. The Fundamental Tendencies ‘a 
h Pieces. Influence of the Theatre in France on 
pa sna. bea Revival of Shaks: agere in England. Hay- 
market Theatre. ——_ Mission of the Theatre and its prospects 
in the immediate Futu’ 
Tickets for the whete ¢ Course, (transferable) One Guinea each, 
for a single I, secure at 3s, 1., may ae had of Mr. Errixcua™ 
’. Taima, Bookseller, 
Mr. GerstenBEn, 3, 











yal E 
88, Bond- -street, and of the Hon. Becretary, 
Copthall. buildings. 


NCIENT MUSIC.—A Lecture will be 
delivered in the MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET, on 
WEDNESDAY, April 30th, on ANCIENT MUSIC. 

By JAMES A. DAVIS, Esq, formerly of Trinity Coll. Camb. 
late Private Secretary to H.K.H. Prince Leopold of Naples. 
Numerous Di ms and Drawings of Ancient Instruments, the 
Aare s of Ls yt Vocal Illustrations, Ancient Greek Airs, 
and the M barous People.—Doors open at half-past 

Seven. * ecvure at Bight o'clock. ; 
ATIONAL PU TBLIC. “SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 
METROPOLITAN COMMITTEE, 
48, Salisbury- ry Fleet-street. 

ion is formed to promote the establishment of a 
general system of Secular Instruction, oupperted by local rates and 
under local contro! 

Papers, inform ation, &c. can be obtained from the Secretary, to 
whom also Subscriptions may be paid. 

48, Salisbury-square, J. STORES SMITH, 

___ April 18 18,185, Secretary. 
RIGHTON — COLLEGE 
Pr 
The Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, MLA. 
College, Cambridge. 
CuassicaL Lectcrer—GEORGE LONG, Essa. M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This College provides a Classical and General Education for the 
ome “ar Noblemen and Gentlemen on the principles of the Church 
0 ngian 

Provision j is made for those Students for whom Mathematical 
Instruction is eagecedy | required, or who are preparing for the 
Army and other Professions. 

hree Scholarships have nosm instituted, of 302. each, tenable for 
three years at Oxford or _ ridge. 
are 





Mae 


late Fellow of St. John’s 





ee SHAK ESPEARE SOCIETY.—The 
pn = sped — Py MEETING of this Society 
of the Roya Society or Literature, 
MAATURDAY NEXT. ‘the auth instant, at which the attendance 
d is reques' The chair to be taken at 3 o'clock pre- 
By order of the Council, 
F. G. TOMLiNS, Secretary. 


USTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

—NOT ven that the First EXHIBITION 

ToWEKs ai YROTE, the SOCIETY’S GARDEN, will 
on SATURDAY, May 3: 3rd. 


can be procured at this Office, upon presenting the order 
@ ifalow.t price Se cach or, on the day of the meeting, at Turn- 


bam Green, 
PRIVILEGE. oe FELLOWS.—Each Fellow of the Society has 
the personal admission to these Exhibitions without a ticket. He 
personally introduce a friend with an Admission bs 


= fy Twe ie, at No.4 wit Des 
q anak attend personally, his : or Sister m: 
Rereeai hiro provided she is — Tarnished wi Sister ay 
which his es 


a, “A Begent-street, Te 


Matra, LITERARY and SCIEN- 
eric INSTITUTION Edwards-street, Portman-squa: 

¥ EVENING NEXT. April 2ist, GEORGE DAW- 

A Rie HS FIRS as 2s ——— of THREE 

ES, on ‘THE MYTHOLOGY of NATIONS.’ To com- 

at halt past ay o'clock. Members free, with the privi- 

Mroducing dy. Tickets of admission to Nomsmem- 


a to the Institution Ts Goinces perannum, ble 
if-yearly in advance. LADIES to the LIBRARY and 
URES, 21s. Tee or 108. ie half-yearly. Members have 
Use of spaci well-supplied Reading Rooms, the exten- 

ion, as well as free admission to Classes 
or Drawing and Music (Vocal), and the Latin, Italian, 


ROBERT WEIR, Secretary. 











the use 


for the 
Geman, and Freneh 





for 7 ensuing quarter at this time or at 
Easter ; for particulars aol ry a s P. GENER, Gove or to 

y. E ary, 
Brighton Goll Gollene: Sussex. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Beprorp-squaRE.— 
The CLASSES OPEN again, after the Easter Vacation, on 
THURSDAY, April24 The res to be taught in the next 
Term are Latin by the Rev. B. G. Johns, of Dulwich College ; 
en, R.A. 1. Heimann, Professor in University College : 
talian, b Yt; Signor Valetta ; French, y a. —— ~ oD 5 
en istory and Elocution, by F. man, Esq. Jni- 
versity College ; Mathematics (for this \ 2 eal ), by t ie Ana 3 
Modern History, by J. Langton Sanford, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn; 
by Prof. Hullah ; Harmony by W.Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Esq.; Instrumental Mus: W. Jay, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. 8. Bennett ; Drawing by 3.8 Cary, Esq. A single 
Lecture in each Class is open to any wis. 4 her card. 


ASHION ABLE hay aS EDUCATION 
uate in the French 

their Children 

id be had with 








fe 7a cation on. 
that her ESTABLISHMENT. in a beautiful on a delightful 
and most healthy spot, near Boulogne, offers all those requisites, 
particularly with rd to my oy — number ¢ of pu . is 
strictly limited to 12. Address , Chateau de la 
lonne; or at Messrs. A. Adam by Co.'s, Bang uiers, Rue de I’ rece, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. Madame C. will be . London till the 22nd of 
April. Apply to Messrs. Delizy & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 13, 
Regent-street. 


ERMANY.W—At a select Establishment of high 
senting ia | Lo City of sonever YOUNG LADIES receive 
a liberal EDU ON on m te terms. Not only the domes- 
tic comforts are ~—  E attended to, but the moral and intellec- 
tual im: povemens of the Pu apie is ‘watched with parental soli- 
citude. uses to be had of Mr. oe, Foreign Bookseller, 
No. 88, New! vanes savest 3 Cramer, Beale & Co. Music Warehouse, 
No. 201, reet ; or of Mr, Andrews, 21, John-street, Adel- 
phi; where every information will be satisfactorily furnished. 








PRICE 
FOURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 5d. 


reissued in Monthly rats stitched ina wrapper, ‘and forwarded with the Magasines.—Subscriptions fort the Stamped 1 Edition 
aquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 


North, Strand, London. For France 
TooK’s court, CHANCERY LANE, 


“tea 


AMES 
RM Le ene UAGE.—HeErr Scuvitz 
es to receive Pupils at his Resid 5 
to attend Schools ‘and Private Families 
8. Lang: either 
as pils may desire. Transla- 
tions done. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—With a view 

to giving Strangers visiting London, in anticipation of the 

Exhibition of 1551, an opportunity of placing their names ou the 
Subscription List ear, the Council have 


of nt made 
arrangements to KEEP ‘he Lis OPEN until SATURDAY, 
ni! 


the 26th insta 
3s Ssoone™ 
_ April 10, 1851, S POCOCK 


RT-UNION OF reeN The ANNUAL 

F GENERAL MBETING, to receive the Council's Report 
and to distribute the amount subscribed for the purchase of Works 
of Art, will be held in th the T Taeatre Rovat Lycecm (by the kind 
ermission of Charles Mathews, Esq.) on TUESDAY, the 29th 

nstant, at 11 for 12 Welece precisely. The Receipt for the current 


year will procure admission. 
GEORGE biti al 


444, West Strand, 
_16th h April, 1851. ___—SLEWIS Pocock 


1 ODEL DRAWIN G.—84, ST. MARTIN'S. 
J LANE, Charing Cross, removed from Exeter Hall.—Per- 
spective, Landscape, and Figure Drawing taught from Models—the 
most successful method of learning to draw from Nature. ‘Terms, 
20s. for Twenty Lessons. Schools and Families attended. Private 


Lessons giyen. For further particulars apply to Mr. Ganpes, 84, 
St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 


INGING and PIANOFORTE.—Mr. Henry 
J. HAYCRAFT, Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and Member of the Conservatorium in Leipsic, has the honour to 
announce his arrival in Town for the season, and will be happy to 
RECE IVE PUPI 
32, Queen’s-road, Regent's Park. 


M ENTAL, &c.—A Puysicran, residing ina 

pleasant, part of the West of Easiand. Hy a Railway anda 
piensa Ww (atria Place, would be happy to RECEIVE under hig 
care A LADY suffering from a Nervous, Mental or other affec- 
tion. Experienced attention will be devoted to her ailment and 
comfort, and under many advantages. Terms moderate—Address 
A. B., care of Messrs. Drew, Heywarp & Co.,!Merchants, Cannon- 
street, City, London. 


HE ART-JOURNAL and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE.—Of the MAY Number there will be 30,000 
copies printed and circulated —ADVERTISEMENTS should be 
addressed to , on ox before Last. 
Pall Mall. 


Oo PUBLISHER —A Gareuames at present 
connected _w a weet & ‘ishes to hear o’ 
RESPONSIBLE. BITUATIO ins a o BLISHING HOUSE, 
Being of a small property, = would prefer to be engaged 
where there would be a prospect of becoming Junior Partner in 
the business.— Address, C. T. 80, at Deacon Deacon's, 3, Walbrook, London, 


AYHREE VOLUMES for ONE PENNY.— 
U ippmocetented | pavemtnge are secured to all Subseribers on 
ORDIEH r ORIG L_ and ECONOMIC LIBRARY PLAN, 
ONE ¢ NEA PER ANU UM will command const: 
from ae VOLUMES, including ALL THE 
WORKS OF THE DAY in the utmost profusion. Suburban and 
country Subscribers the same for two guiness es annum. Non- 
subscribers pay from 1d. per set per week. pectuses sent free 


on receipt of two stamps ; Catalogue, one come Tne. Oxpisu, 
Librarian, 27, Lamb’s Conduit-street i rammeaann 
D° ILAU & CO.“S QUARTERLY LIST, 
No. 10, > 
Ist of New FRENCH, GERMAN, and other FOREIGN 
WorKS. recently published on the Continent, and imported by 
Derav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, neohwaatare 
CHEAP FOREIGN BOOK 
AY JILLIAMS & NORGATES C ATALOG UES 
of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, each 1 stamp. 
a. THEOLOGY. 
b. Cuassics. Philology, Archeology, Ancient His- 
tory, Roman Law. a3 
c. ScientiFIc Books. Medicine, Anatomy, Che- 
mistry, Natural History and Philosophy. 
14, Henaierra-street, CovENT-GARDEN. 


=| Gas 
High iiolborny 
56, Hig! Bone 


on m 


through English or 
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Now 
GRATIS AND FREE BY POST. 





Just published, gratis and postage free, 
NO. XIV. of T. D. THOMSON’s CATALOGUE 
de of SECOND. TiAND. BOCES, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, 
marked = extremely 


low pi 
Upper King- # ming Russell-square, London. 


ATALOGUES of JOHN RUSSELL SMITHS 
LITERARY COLLECTIONS. 
1. Parts I. and II. of a Classified Catalogue of 
25, ar 0 Ancient and Modern Pamphlets. 
. Books on the History and Topography of 
Great Britain, arranged in Counties. 
3. Twelve Hundred Books and Pamphlets re- 
mme®. America. 
Five Hundred Books relating to the Counties 
of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 
5. Ancient Manuscripts, Deeds, Charters, 
a Documents relating to English Families and Counties. 
6. Parts II. and III. for 1851, of Choice, Useful, 
ond ang Books in most Classes of Literature, containing 1,600 
‘ eet a Any of the above Catalogues may be had, gratis, on li- 
cation, or any one will be sent by post on receipt of four p 


labels to k it 
4, bla Compton-street, Scho, London. 





and 
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REATMENT of the INSANE, 
TESTIMONIAL to Dr. CONOL 
The Subscription List being about to close,  - ar are re- 
lly requested to pay their subscriptions at their earliest 
ience. The payment may be made to either of the Secre- 
n Cash, by aneene, or y Post: Office Order through the 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. Payments may also be made tothe Trea- 
qurer. at the Union Bank, Kegent-street Branch, Argyll-place, 
ndon. 


JOHN FORBES, M.D. 
Old Barli 
RICHARD FRA 

Burlington-garden: 


HE FERNS HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, ALDERLEY EDGE, WILMSLOW, Chocpine, 
Resident Physician, HOWARD JOHNS SON, M.D., situated on 
the London and North-Western Railway, and Ten Minutes’ + alk 


from the Alderley Station. 
Just Pbrseask the TREATMENT of ie. 
CURABLE DISEASES. By Howarp Jonnson, M.D., large S8vo. 
Also, by the same Author, RESEARC HES S into 
KEP ECTS of COLD WATER upon the HEALTHY BODY 
iNust strate its action in Disease. Large Svo. cloth, price 48. éd.— 
Loneman & Co. London. 


aE ABNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
ATMENT of PATIENTS m the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE No. 39, Bloomsbury-squa: 3 
Sup ported by Voluntary Contributions. 
Prevident—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is on for the reception of the necessitous poor 
suffering from acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out-patients. The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
nee daily. Hours of admission, for Out-patients, from half-past 

Seven to Nine o'clock, and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 

In-Patients (in Hospital), April 16 
Ovt-Patients— 
Received since October 16, 1850 
Attended ao week gates “on 16 
New cases in same week 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully r receiv od by the 
Treasurer, by the Honorary Secretary ; Drummond & Co. Charing- 
cross, and Glyn & Co. Lombard-street, Bankers ; or at the Hospital 

ILLIAM WARNE, Hon. See. 





-street, 
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certain 








_% Gresham-street West. 


ITERARY AGENCY.—Mr. F. G. Tomtins 
(Secretary to the Shakespeare Society ; Author of ‘ A Brief 
View of the English Drama, *A Variorum History of England, 
* Garcia, a Tragedy,’ ‘ The To ae *The Self-Educator,’ &. &.) is 
desirous to make it known that a Twenty years’ experience wit 
the Press and Literature, as Author and Publisher, enables him to 
give advice and information to Authors, Publishers and Persons 
wishing to communicate with the Public, either as to the Editing, 
Advertising, or a of Books, Pamphlets or Literary pro- 
ductions of any kind. Opinions obtained on M anuscripts previous 
to publication, and Works edited, written, or supervised for the 
Press by acknowledged writers in their various departments, 
OFFICE, 19, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Where Works of Reference for Literary purposes may be obtained 
or referred to. 


+ y 
O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., Printers and Publishers, * Statesman’s Port- 
Folio’ ¢ mee, 16, Great’ Peet er ror serees, London, undertake the 
‘PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, ae, Ngee & under the usual charges. Rapid dispatch 
c terizes ready twenty-four 
hours after the mento of copy. the, greatest attention is oye eee 
to the Publishing Department, and every endeavour m yom 
the sale of Works.— Estimates sent free to all parts of the King om. 


OYER’S UNIVERSAL SYMPOSIUM, 
WO GORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON, the Residence of the late 
Countess of E —This t and unique Estab- 
lishment is rapidly progressing towards completion, and will be 
¢ med to the Batlic at the latter end of the month. A Descrip- 
on of the Interior and Exterior, and a oy ay Scale of 

















Valuable Library, MSS. Antiquities, §c. 


poi Lae & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Property, will SELL b: AUCTION, at their Great Room. 
191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, April 23, and three following 
days, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEM! AN, consisting of Modern 
seful Book Seastes: = h some Articles of considerable rarity, 
penn Bi slogeseas Works, important County MSS., Epi- 
stoleS. Pauli, 0! ne tenth century, Antiquities, Coins,’ Carv- 
ings, Engravings, Miniatures, Lolntings, Marble Busts, and nume- 
rous Useful and Ornamental Obje 
Catalogues will her a on application. 


An Hydro-Ineubator by Cantelo, Objects of Natural History, 
Pictures, Shop Fittings, Furniture and Effects, removed 


com Bexley. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL b y by AUCTION, 
‘ovent- partes 


at his Great Room, 38, King-street, 

FRIDAY, 25th of April, at 12 for 1 o'clock, A COLL ECTION of 
BRITISH and FOREIGN BIRDS and ANIMALS, very natu- 
rally set up, and many of them scarce ; Reptiles from Algoa Bay, 
Shells, Minerals, and other Natural History eee a 2-Tray 
Cantelo’s Hydro-Incubator for Hatching 5; hot water, Single 
Gun, Electrical Machines, Telescope, ae ; Clever Pictures, Prints, 

and regan Yvan ens also'a few general Shop Fit- 
tings, ‘Bookease and Fu 

May be viewed on +5 ,= prior, and Catalogues had. 








The extensive and very interesting Collection of Autograph 
Letters, Historical Documents and ow of an 
eminent Collector. 

N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

hag money 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, are prepar- 

ing for SALE by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, 

Strand, on MONDAY, May iz, and five followin days, the exten- 

sive, valuable, and yer interesting COLLEC ION of AUTO- 

GRAPH LETTERS, Historical D and } ipts of 

aneminent Collector. This important Collection comprises a fine 

series of the Sigus-Manual of the Kings and Queens of England 
from ¢ the Reign of Edward ¢ the Third to the Present Time—Letters 

and D with the A of the most Illustrious Per- 
sons of Great Britain, commencing at a very only yn the most 

Distinguished Statesmen and Political Charac’ , Military and 

Naval Men—an mo er gr and interesting aad of the Letters 
of the most eminent Authors and Literary Men who have 
flourished during the last three Centuries in — and other coun- 
tries—an extensive Collection of Letters by celebrated Artists and 

Scientific Men, Letters of Actors and Actresses, and others con- 

nected with the Drama. From among the more modern portion of 

the Collections of Autographs and Manuscripts may be mentioned 
he vo Manuscript of Kenilworth, in the autograph of Sir 

Walter Scott—the original Manuscript of Madoc, in the autograph 

of ‘Robert Southey the poet, and, other of his works in his auto- 

graph—unpublished Poems by Robert Burns—le Second Manu- 
scrit venu de St. Héléne, being the original manuscript, with cor- 
rections, in the autograph of the Emperor Napoleon—together 
with many valuable Series of. Autograph Letters, purchased at the 

dispersion of the celebrated Upcott collection, sold by us in 1846, a 

ol aeots the most important and extensive ever sold by Public 
uction. 











Unpublished Poems and Fugitive Pieces in the autograph of 
Lord Byron, also the Unpublished and Early Correspon- 
dence of Percy Bysshe Shelley, and other interesting Auto- 
graph Letters of John Keats, §c. 

NV ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and W. orks of Arts, will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- meee, pean, on 

SATURDAY, May 17, the 1 reserved PORTION of the LIBRARY 

of LORD BYRON, comprisin pop works rendered particularly 

interesting in c e d Pies 

and fugitive pieces in the cet of that Sa poet. T 

consist of Poems and ae written on the fly-leaves of the 

works of Anacreon, Ariosto, Boileau, Casti, Catullus, Lucretius, 

Martial, Ossian, Petrarch. “Pindar, Rowley, Shenstone, and Vol- 

taire. e Autograph Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley comprise 

the very iuberestio ones illustrative of his early life, letters which 
in the preface to his works, published in 1847, were supposed to 
have been lost. The Letters of John Keats, the Poet, are also of 
much interest, and ‘unpublished. 





On the 15th of June oe a the o metal 2a July) will he Published, ~ 


Brice 
HE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEy. 
Pine "Figures from Neture, drewe sng? cach Numi : 


style of Art; with 16 pages of descriptive 


miscel laneous matte r. 





ee to the 
Sim kin, Marshall & Co. aes 
lishers, Ipswich. wher 


Editor, 
M. Burton 


$i 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


——~>—_—__ 


Ry 
irton & Ooh 





I. 


Dr. Gregory’s Letters to a Candig 
Engviees on ANIMAL MAGNETISM, Large ita, 
It 


Professor De Morgan’s Book of 4), 
MANACS. Oblong 8vo. [Jat ready 


Ill. 


Baron Liebig’s Familiar Letters 


CHEMISTRY. Cheap Edition. Feap. 8yo. (Nearly ready, 
IV. 


Professor Buff’s Letters on ty 
PHYSICS of the GLOBE. Edited} by Dr. HOF Many, 
Feap. 8vo. (Nearly ready, 


Vv. 


Dr. W. H. Walshe on Diseases of th; 
HEART, LUNGS, and APPENDAGES. One Volume. 
(Early in Mey, 
vi. 


Dr. Lardner on the Steam 


STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS and RAILWAYS 4 
New and Cheaper Edition’ Large 12mo. Nearly ready, 


London: Taylor, Walton & Maberty, 28, U; 
and 27, Ivy-] lane, Paternoster-row. Pper Gowersine, 


——. 
This day is published, svo. 128. cloth, 
HE FOUR WITNESSES ; or, the Goospe! 
harmonized on a new Princip] : 
By ISAAC DA costa LLD.,, Amsterdam. 
James Nisbet & Co. 21, Berners-street. 
Thursday, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


FRICA “REDEEMED, and the Means of he 


Relief Siestested by the Growth and Prospects of 
monwealth of Liberia. seats 





"a ames Nisbet & Co. 21, Berners-street. 
On the Ist of May will be published, in feap. 8vo. uniform with 
the * Exeter Hall Lectures,’ 38. 6d. cloth, 
Dedicated, by USEFUL A to His Royal Highness Prinee Albert, 
HE EFUL ARTS: ther BIRTH ai 
Mm, OPEMENT. Edited for the Young Men's Chris 
tian Association, by the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, Westminse. 
James Nisbet & Co, a1, Berners-street. 
Ina few days will be published, foolscap 8vo. price 6d. 
HE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT of th 
OMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH in this Country, and its 
Positive towards that of England, being a Sequel to the‘ 
2 a i ts on the Establishment of the Popish Hierarchy a 
pglan 
Johnston & Hunter, London and Edinburgh. 





Prices, will shortly be issued. Season Tickets to 
view SOYER’S UNIVERSAL SYMPOSIUM will be issued in 
afew days. Single Season Ticket, 1 guinea ; Double Ticket, 14 
guineas ; Family Ticket, admitting four, 3 guineas. None of which 
are transferable. The Season Tickets will be procurable at Mr 
Mitchell's, Bond-street; Mr. Sam’s, Pall Mall; and at all the 
principal Libraries and Music Warehouses. 


BROoKs (from Dollond’s), OPTICIAN and 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT-MAKER, respect- 
fully solicits from the ge a continuance of their patronage. 
Having had upwards of 20 years’ experience in Dollond’s, they 
may rely that vt entiies submitted by him are of the most perfect 
character, and a e' P 

SPECTACL ES, “TELESCOPES, MI SROSOOT EE. OPERA and 
RACE GLASSES, SEXT. 8, QUADRANTS, COMPASSES, 
BAROMETERS, SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. RULES, 
SCALES, &c. of every description. 


41, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's. 
PTICAL INSTRUMENTS.—For Sa ez, an 


Achromatic 5-feet Telescope, 44 object glass, by Goddard, 
with four astronomical powers, a ie an excellent 30-inch 
achromatic two draw-out Telesco 
price 258.—Also, a Cireumferentor, er 

needle missing, price 1.—Also a 2-ft. mahogany tube Telescope, 
with three-glass eye draw, 78.—Also the Reflector of a Gregorian 
adh 4j in. diameter, a little tarnished, 2 
dress Mr. J. 0. Gopparp, 35, Goswell-street, London. 














Sales bp Auction. 


Library of a Clergyman, deceased, (by order of the 
Executors.) 


a R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, Apeil on, 
and three following days, at half-past 12, VALUAB LE Bot OOKS, 
including, Fo.ro: Vetusta Monumenta, 5 vols—Labbei Sacro- 
Sancta _Concilia, 17 See nnenees Chronicles, black letter, 3 
vols.—Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, § vols.—S8. Augu i Opera, 1) vols. 
—Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 ine See Omnium Gene- 
ralium, 37 vols.—The Mischna, 6 vols.—Foxe’s Martyrs, 3 vola—— 





Quarto: Taylor’s ae and Plato’s Works, 15 vols.—D’Oyly 
and Mant’s Bible and Prayer, 4 ee and Scapule | 
exicons— arburton’s Works, 7 vols.—— Octavo, &.: Pen aay 
Cyclopzedia and Supp., 29 vols.—Knight’s Shaks ere,8 vols.—Rose 
Biographical Dictionary, 12 vols.—the Works of Lightfoot, Shelton, 
m, Charnock, Parker Society Publications, &c. &c.. | 
maby in — bindings. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. | 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Apennensana, 
No. 37, bg yok Row, BOSTON , U.S. 
*x* Consignment! f Books, Paint Engravings, 
Goods, and other — , respectfully sali ted forSales at esd 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 








R. STEELE’S HAND-BOOK of FIELD 

BOTANY. A New Edition, enlarged and brought down to 

the present time, will be published next week, and may be had 
from any Bookseller, price 73. 6d. 

Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 2, Amen-corner, London; James M‘Glashan, 

50, Upper 8: Sackville-street, Dublin. 


MRS, LOUDON’S WORKS ON ‘BOTANY AND 
GARDENING. 
New Editions, Revised and Improved. 


These Volumes omntate beautifully Coloured Drawings of above 
Seventeen Hundred of the choicest Species of Garden and Green- 
d Flowers ; with Descriptions and full 
Directions for Cultivation. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. Forty-eight coloured Plates, 
containing upwards of Three Hundred Figures of the most showy 
and jaterseting Annual Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 14 158,; 
half-bound, morocco, 2 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. In Fifty-eight 
coloured Plates, containing above Three Hundred Figures of the 
most desirable Bulbous Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 2 28. ; 
bound, morocco, 2. 108, 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL FRBENBIALS. In Ninety coloured 
Plates, containing Five Hundred ae of Hardy P ee 
Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 32. ; half- d, morocco, 3i. 83. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. In —. 
two coloured Plates, and containing about Three Hundred Fi, 
of the most desirable Greenhouse Plants. Medium 4to. c! oth, 
1l. lls, 6d. ; half-bound, morocco, 2. 


| BEITISH WILD FLOWERS. In Sixty Plates, 
containing Three Hundred and Fifty Species, beautifully 
Medium 4to. cloth, 24 28. ; half-bound, morocco, 2%, 108, 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner. 


| coloure 








In the press, and shortly to be published, a 
HILOSOPHY IN THE FENS? 
A Poem, in Twelve Chapters. 
Michael Coomes, 141, Regent-street. 


y, 
HE ROM AN r: ree Dramatic Porx. 
By SYDNEY YENDYS. 

“Should any one after the preceding extracts doubt whether we 
have a new Poet amongst us we should almost despair of his cow 
version. But we should not abandon the attempt while we ta 
such an ar ep in Tea as the ensuing description of the 
Coliseum. vast gremdour, —_ ney of Rome stand 
em bodied in they eee The A 

“But time would fail us to heer or even to indicate » tried 


Deep in thought, he is clear in language and pepe. Sine 
Byron’ ”s Dramas we have seldom had such vigorous and fiery vem 
€ are not Cape gare to say that — en more from him tha 
rning, 
from any other of our rising ‘ sons of the mo: wey. eclectic: Rev 
* Remarkable fo’ yower and beauty. Its excellencies entitle it 
author to no mean place among the a ~ singers of Ce 


“Sydney Yendys was a name unknown to —_ "But, lik 
Renee, he awoke one morning and found himself famous.’ The 
pes .. once on ie, way to vitro at perbormaae P 
‘ar greater triumphs. is 
greater promise, as critics of all varieties have ‘confessed. ed Yeni 
is a poet of the purest grain—young, enthusiastic, imaginative- 
overflowing with brilliant fancy, and po: g a rich, flexible, 
and most eloquent speech. He isa Christian in 7 a Shelley 
in. martyr-like earnestness, and a Byron in fiery, ¥ 





e P 
“ Nothing z has struck us more forcibly than the solemn strength, 
Sons quiet — | manly wigess of our poet’ 's ve hy a. are 
he m: 0! 
are watts te to study Poetry will find an ample satisfaction in the 
volume. There are a display = Ghonshs ¢ and a magn te of the 
imagination quite e beyou id the compass attainment! 
ordinary tical writers of the day.’ Chambers's Jou te of te 
* How the merit corresponds with the magnitu' “stotlt 





work, there may besome difference of opinion ; but none 
genius and power cf nee author.”— Literary 
“ Any man might be proud oo be the author of this Poem.” 
“ The hand that has struck this lyre is the hand ofa masta 


Richard Bentley, New Burlingtor-street. 
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pies) 


gAYS on ‘the’ LITERATURE, . POPULAR 
De Erie use Ost BSTARR ate 


esas any reader would wish 7 take up. 
a oan pe _ ular manner. 


3EN ‘DS of PURGATORY, 
ssaYS > the be LEGI cmmes aan the Middle Ages. 


rec 'R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street,Soho, 


—=aished thi s day. post 8vo. pp. 240, half bound in morocco, 6s. 
Pie BOOK of SONGS and BALLADS, 
Aer Ancient Musick Books, MS. and Printed. 
> PRIA LL.D. &e. 
ue Ballads, s sung to crowds of old, 
eS eal we for thrice their weight in gold. 
Dr. Rimbault, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
IBLIOTHECA MADRIGALIAN 
B Bibliographical Account of the Music and Poetical RS 
plied in DEAR It igais, Ballets, Ayres; Canzonets, 8. 
ais, y s cc. 
Bete Te Titles ff mith, 4. Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 
——_ ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 
OSWORTH'S (Rev. Dr.) COMPENDIOUS 
B ANG reble and EvGLICN DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
ble columns, cl 
seu PNON'S (E. J.) GUIDE to ANGLO- 
\ ri a Grammar, &c., founded on Rask’s; with Read- 
Prose and Verse. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6 
ARN ES’ S (Rev. W.) DELECTUS in 
R ANGLO'S savage Tech, intended as a First-Class Book in the 
LADEUAEE assell Smith, 4, Pld Compton-street, Soho, London. 
— BECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 
DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
A VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, ond 
‘jncient Cashomnt, from the Reign of wu y By JAME 


ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. 2 vols. 8yo. oo 
ining on of 1,000 pages, closely printed in double columns, 





e 50,000 vets mats all me known ~~ 





2. Dromation. Theolo- 
and other authors whose works abound with allusions, of 
ich explanations = not to be found in cetinars 2 we amano 

ost of the principal Archaisms are 
“ey selected from early inedited Mss. and 
‘ar the greater portion will be found to be 


Se eeith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


handsome vol. 8vo. illustrated with many En- 
aa ohoth plain and coloured, cloth, price 11. 1s. 
mcis and SPECULATIONS on the ORIGIN 
and HISTORY of PLAYING CARDS. By W. A. CHATTO, 
4uthor of ‘ Jackson’s History of Wood Engravi ing.” 
“It is exceedingly amusing.”—Atlas. 
“a curious, entertaining, and really learned book.”— Rambler. 
* Indeed the entire production deserves our warmest appro- 
stion.”"—Literary (razette. 
“A perfect fund of Antiquarian research, and most interesting 
even to persons who never play at cards.”— Tait's Mag. 
J, Russell Smith, 4, old Compton- “street, Soho. v 


MR. AKERMAN’S ARCH ZOLOGICAL PUBLIC ATIONS. 
In one vol. 8yo. with 19 — commstning above 500 Objects, 


N ARCH MOLOGICAL INDEX TO 
REMAINS of ANTIQUITIES of the CELTIC, ROMANO- 
BRITISH, ane — SAXON PERLODS. By JOHN YONGE 
AKERMAD S.A 
“Itisa book which we can safely and warmly recommend to all 
shoare interested in the antiquities of their native land.” 
Literary Gazi 
“Abook of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed 
fom such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be gene- 


nly acceptable.”—Art-Union. 
NTRODUCTION to ANCIENT and 


MODERN COINS. 12mo. many Engravings, cloth, 68. 6d, 
(ous of the ROMANS relating to Britain. 


svo, Second Edition, enlarged. Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


IRECTIONS for the PRESERVATION of 

ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 12mo. A Tract, with cuts, 
la per dozen. 

J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


Now ready, in one vol. 8vo. closely printed in double columns, 


cloth, 158. 

ERALD’S VISITATIONS. An Index to 

all the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations and 

other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. By G. SIMS, of 
the Manuscript Department. 

tyt An a indispensable book to those engaged in genealogical or 

4 hical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and 

Py above 30,000 of the gentry of ‘England, their residences, 

te (distinguishing the different families of the same name in 

county), as recorded by the Heralds in their Visitations, 

vith Indexes to other genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. 

ee ok work of immense labour. No public library ought 

out it, 


Boia S EXTINCT BARONETAGE. 


ae 8vo, with 1,000 arms, reduced from 11, 83 to 10s 








~ _—?- Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


Tovrea, i in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. with 76 Pogravings, aaa of 
Ww objects from Drawings by Fairholt, cloth, 
ANEW LIFE of SHAKESPEARE; incialiing 
i many Particulars respecting the Poet and his Family never 
yt tye By JAMES ORCHARD i ALLIWELL, 


mm Work on the personal history of Shakespeare has yet been 
Rublished so full of curious, novel, and interesting matter.” 
Literary Gazette. 
THe NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
iiweiltected chiefly from oral tradition. Edited by J. 0. H AL- 
Phen Fours tition, 12mo. with 48 Designs by W. B. Scott. 


POrULaR RHYMES and NURSERY 
TALES, with Historical Elucidations; a Sequ The 
trian wads ee Edited by J. 0. Ha LLIWELL 


J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, London. 





BOOKS 


Published by Mr. VAN VOORST 
DURING 1850, 


I. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
VARIETIES OF MAN, 


ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.D. F.R.S. 
Late rellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Vice-President of the 
Ethnological Society of London ; Correspondin Member 
of the Ethnological Society of New York. 


8vo, illustrated, price 2la, 


IL 
INTRODUCTION 
CONCHOLOGY ; 
Or, ELEMENTS of the NATURAL HISTORY 
= MOLLUSCOUS aoa 

GEORGE JOHNSTON, M.D. 
Fellow of Fis Royal College of Senaoens ¢ of if Edhubatghs ; Author of 
Svo, 102 Illustrations, 21s, 


AN TO 


IIL. 

AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By DAVID T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S 
Professor of” Geology at King’s College. London ; _— on 
Mineralogy an and Geology at the 1Lb, Mil. Sem. at 
Addiscombe, and at the be HR. TG ; late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Post 8vo. illustrated, price 12s. 


IV. 
GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL: 
THEIR FRIENDS AND THEIR FOES. 


By A. E. KNOX, M.A. F.1 
With nines by Wor. Post = price 93. 


Vv. 
Mr. KNOX’S ORNITHOLOGICAL 
RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. 
Second Edition, with Four Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
VI. 

AN ARCTIC VOYAGE TO BAFFIN’S 
BAY AND LANCASTER SOUND, 
IN SEARCH OF FRIENDS WITH 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 


By ROBERT A. GOODSIR, 
Late President of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 
Post 8vo. with a Frontispiece and Map, price 5s. 6d. 


VIL 
EVERY-DAY WONDERS; 


Or, FACTS IN PHYSIOLOGY WHICH ALL 
SHOULD KNOW. 


With Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Vill. 
DOMESTIC SCENES 
IN GREENLAND AND ICELAND. 


With Woodcuts. Second Edition. 16mo. 28. 


Ix. 
INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA, 


Edited by the Ecclesiological, late Cambridge Camden Society. 
Second Series. Parts 1 to 3, each 2s, 6d. 


x. 
A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH MOLLUSCA AND THEIR 

SHELLS. 

By PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. 

And SYLVANUS HANLEY, B.A. F.L8. 

Parts 25 to 34. 

8vo. 28, 6d. plain; or royal 8vo. coloured, 5s. each. 


This Work is - continuation of the series of ‘ British Histories,’ 
of which the rupeds and tiles, by poet Bell ; the 
Birds and Fis! nes, = Mr. Yarrell; the by Mr. 
Hewitson ; the Starfishes, by Professor Forbes; the ne b: 
Dr. Johnston ; the Trees, by Mr. Selby; and the ossil Mammals 
and Birds, by Professor Owen, are already published. Each Work 
is sold separately, and is perfectly distinct and complete in itself. 


THE PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR 


MARVEY, due to Purchasers of his ‘ Manual of British Marine 
Algse, may now be had in exchange for the ‘Notice’ prefixed to the 
volume, 


Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 





LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 


ig) 
also of the Epistle, to the pamene 
HEIN FETTER, Author of ‘Rules for Ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ Price 2s. 6d, 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. | 


In a handsome ae, price 2. 168. stronsly half-bound in 
morocco, with gilt lea 


A NEW EDITION OF 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 


Revised and corrected Ly ay with numerous additional 
Maps, and an Index of 57,000 N 

The work is in every respect cecommodgted to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, = Publishers 
invite a comparison with any other work of its clas: 

“We are now in possession of an‘ Atlas’ whieh, ounpetiente 
every discovery of which the present century can Not 
vitae nor a rivulet rendered famous by a vichery—nebagingle 
hamlet jotted down in the itinerary of the adventurous traveller— 
not a single spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could - 
termine with accuracy, has been omitted in the ma 
crown the whole, there is a superb index, upon the most “approved 
plan, with a faithful enumeration of iatitudes and longitudes. 
This * Atlas’ ought at once to supersede all other works of the 
kind, and we earnestly recommend those who are euarustes with 
the duty of education to accept it as their standard o 
No one, either in pursuit of truth on his own penn g or attempt- 
ing to direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse 
for going astray.”— Uniled Service Gazette, February 22, 1851. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
-R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the > College for Civil Engineers. 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


“The best. Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way: it is at once a duty and a he to recommend it. 
lish Journal of Education, 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co.; W hittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co. 


INTERESTING 
NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 


—_~—— 





I. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE of HORACE WALPOLE, 
including numerous Original Letters, from Straw- 
berry Hill. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound, 


“ The biography of Horace Walpole (says Mr. Warburton, in a 
Preface) is now for the first time presented to the public. 
are few names with which we are more familiar, and yet there a 
few public persons with whose private life we are less acquainted, 
though there are abundant materials to render his biography as 
instructive as amusing. The biography of Walpole is inseparably 
connected with that of his associates and illustrious contempo- 
raries. The importance as well as the interest of his Memoirs ig 
thesehy considerably increased. The social life of the period must 

in review before we can fairly estimate the man who 

-T than any other embodied its peculiarities, its graces, and its 
defects, Society created his fame, and at the same time sap its 
best resources. Walpole was like Voltaire, ‘l'enfant g du 
monde qu'il gata.’ 


Il. 
Mr. DISRAELI’S CHARLES I. 
New Edition, revised by the Author, and edited 
by his Son, B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


‘Mr. Disraeli has conceived that the republication of his father’s 
* Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I.’ is peculiarly 
well timed at the present moment; and he indicates the chapters 
on the Genius of the Papacy, and the critical ee of ine 

$0" jovereigns with pomee Catholic subjects, 

mirror-like, * the events, tho |, passions, an petplexition ofthe 
present agitated epoch.” N y was needed for re-intro- 
ducing to the world so instractive and original a work.”— Times. 


IIL 
PEPYS? DIARY. CuHeap Re-Issug. 


Complete Sets of this interesting Work may now be had, 
handsomely bound in 5 vols. price 358. Also any cS the latter 
Volumes separately, to complete a 68. each in cloth, 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S New Novel, 
SECOND LOVE; or, BEAUTY and IN- 
TELLECT. 3 vols. 


“If the attraction of the title of this novel is great, that of its 
contents is still greater. The execution of the story proves Mrs. 
Trollope, as usual, a perfect writer of tales of domestic a 

“A tale of great interes’ d with pirit, ‘It 
will be extensively read ~~" tot oC ritic. 


TALES of ‘HU NGARY. 
By Francis and Teresa PunszKy. 3 vols. 
“These deli attal yotumes will take a permanent place in 

literature.”— We hronicle. 

“The authors of = charming tales and legends have not only 
produced three most interesting volumes, but have opened @ 
region of fiction which will be eagerly explored by many seaseea” 


CotBurn & Co., —-: 13, Great Marlborough- 
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NEW WORKS. 


—~—->——_ 


1. 

THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sm 
W.J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Elephant folio. 31s. 6d. Illustrated 
with four beautifully coloured Plates by Fircu, showing 

1. The entire ee flower, fruit, and leaves, on the surface 
of the wa’ 
2 A flower of Nine natural size in progress of expanding, 
together with as much of the enormous foliage as the 
road dimensions of the paper willadmit 
rs 4 fuliy ae flower of the natural size, with foli age, &e. 
+. ection of the fully developed flower, with 
various dissections and analyses. 


2. 

Pant II. of THE RHODODENDRONS 
of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. JOSEPH D, HOOKER, 
oe Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. | Illustrated 

by Fiten. In — imperial folio, with ten beautifully 

coloured Plates. 25s. 


3. 
DROPS of WATER: their marvellous 


and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By 
AGNES CATLOW. Square 12mo. with coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 


THE BIRDS of TRELAND 8vo. 
The Third and concluding Volume. By WILLI AM THOMP- 
SON, Esq. 163. 


5. 
THE BRITISH PALZOZOIC 


FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the Woodwardian 
Museum, By Professor M‘OOY. In royal 4to. With numerous 


Plates. 
(Part I. just ready. 


REASON. By 


With coloured Plates and 


6. 

INSTINCT and 
ALFRED SMEE, F.RS. yo. 
Woodcuts. 188, 


7. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By 


JOSEPH WOODS, F.L.S. In One thick Volume, 8yo. 18s. 


8. 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. The Third and concluding Series. With a copious 
Index. Beautifully illustrated. 21s, coloured; 16s. plain. 


REEVE AND BENHAM, 
5, NENRIETTA- STREET, COVENT- GARDEN, 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL “BALL ADS, 
By — JOHN — RS 
mall &vo. pri 
NGLISH BALLADS ond 0" THE R POEMS. 
By LORD JOHN MANNERS, M.P. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, ,and Waterloo- place. 


toyed WORK ON —. 
all Svo. price 4s. 
HE ENGLISH BEE- KEEPER; or, 
q Roegemions for the Practical Management of AMATEU R 
and COTTAGE APIARIES, on Scientific Principles. With 


illustrative Notes. 
By a COUNTRY CURATE, 
Author ofa Series of Papers on Bees, in* The Cottage Gardener.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


NEW VOLUME OF — \ eee 
In small 8yo. price 78. . 
AYS of PA LESTINE. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


NEW WORK ON THE GOSPELS, 
By = Rev. L. V. H estan RT. 
n 3 vols. 8vo. price 2U. & 
ECTURES" on the FOU R GOSPELS 
H AE MOM IZED. 
By the Rev. L, VERNON HARCOU af, M. A. 
Author of The Doctrine of the De 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyar: 


00" 
ORIGINAL or ON THE C URCH IN IRELAND. 
post ; Bv0. price 10s. 6d. F 
RIGINAL LET TERS and PAPERS in 
ILLUSTRATION of the HISTORY of the CHURCH 
Yn during the Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Edited, with ete, from Autographs in the State- age r Office, 
‘By EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, Esq., M.A 
Rivingtons, ‘St. Paul’ '3 Chure hyard, and We aterloo-place. __ 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, 
By the a ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
n 8vo. price 68. 6d. 
LAIN SERMON S, on the ‘LATTER PART 
of the CATECHISM ; being the Conclusion of the Series 
contained in ay —— Volume of * Plain 
A e Rey. ISAAC WILL IAMS 
Late Fellow o Trinity College, Oxford ; Author ae Tlarmony of 
the Gospels, with a Devotional Commentary, in eight Volumes, 
*x* The complete Series of Sermons on the Catechism may be 
had in one Volume, price 132, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-~ place. 


NEW WORK ON THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. ri 1. 18, 
HE LIFE of ST. PAUL, illustrated from 
contemporary History, with the EPISTLES Chronologically 
Arranged, and ae terall Translated, upon the Basis of the 
Authorized V. 
By THOM ‘AS "LEW IN, M.A,, of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 














BP. wanenoonens SERMONS—FIFTH EDITION. 
12mo. price 7s. the Fifth Edition of 
ERM O NS preached before the QUEEN. 
By SAMUEL, RD BISHOP OF OXFORD, 
Lord High Almoner to the Queen ; cueneciior of the Most Noble 
Order of the Gar‘ 
Rivingtene, 0 St. Paul's ,Charchgers. pa Waterloo-place ; 
by the same Author, 
The ROCKY ISLAND, and other Similitudes. 
Eighteenth Thousand. 2a, 6d. 


DR. eee + eget ee EDITION. 
mall Svo. price 58. 
RUVIN; pg “MISCELLAN ‘EOUS ESSAYS 
on Subjects connected with the NATURE, HISTORY, and 
DESTINY of MAN. 
By the Rey. 8. R. MAITLAND, D.D. F.RS. & F.S.A. 


Rivingiee, ! St. Paul’s Charohyard, and W. ee 3 
om may be had, by the same A 


ESSAYS on the REFORM ATIC aN in ENG- 
sb 
ESSAYS on the DARK AGES. 


mY. 128. 


ARNOLD'S SELECT PLAYS OF SOPH 
eee, dawn agg — wit 


HE PHILOCTETE 
su Notes. rot of SOPHOCLES 


K. 
Fellow of Trinity Colles Mtambel 


Rivii ns, St. Fears Churchyard, an 
Of tue may be had, unif gorge an ated and ee 


me, ATAX of SOPHOCLES, with ‘Fogha 








BAPTISM AND REGENERATION, * 
WEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE. 


LIGION; or, the Universal Theol: 
complete Body of Divi vinity. With Indexes, #¥ ne Bow 


Chureh: 5 
Swedenborg on Heaven and Hell : 


8y0, 10g, 

3 being a ” 
+ OF With th. 
2 vols, 8r0, 


Application 





lation of Things Heard and = 8 
Preface by the Rev. T. Hart! mane price «. 


Swedenborg’s Apecalypeo Revealed. 
| cloth, price 122, 
C Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
| 


LA 
Second 





In small 8vo. price 68. (with Illustrative Woodcuts,) 
AROCHIAL SKETCHES. In Verse. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B. ‘D. 
Vicar of Heversham, 
Author of ‘The Rectory of V alehead, and‘ The Bishopric of Souls.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard,and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The BISHOPRIC of SOULS. Third | 
site 
7s. 6d. 


2. The MINISTRY of the BODY. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY ALFRED SMEE, PRs 


T HE PROGRESS of THOUGHT adapted to 
WORDS and LANGUAGE. 
| Relational and Differential Js my » 4, Description of the 
Longman & Co. eine esl 


| JALIZA COOK'S JOURNAL, Volume g, 
44 Fourth, ehh oe ary | ie Lee 2 of April, in time rong 

MR. ARNOLD'S SEQUEL TO HENRY'S FIRST LATIN | ™y)thly parcels. Vols. I. und in green cloth, 4.6. ex, 
BOOK. | supply ofany Number or Ba p Oy Snare obfaining 

n 12mo, price 4°, the Fifth Edition of Nos. 1 to 104, with Tadexes ; ; the Monthi Parts, 1 to 2. ani 
le at the London Off. 


SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL | soi orbinding etch) are always on 
“Se 


‘ qeemnss. Intended as a Sequel to Henry's First 
na Just published, price 1s. post free, 
y the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, . 
ester. of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. | | Suont rity, Seeds: Medea of KINE. 


Rivingtons, St. Peat! 's Churchyard, and W: aterloo-place ; : SIPAT : 1 Gymnastics i 
om 


be had, by the same Aut ooeaee, 
X HENRY'S. FIRST LATIN BOOK. Ninth | 
Edition. 


2. CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. 
Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitation Exercise on 
each Chapter. Third Edition. 4a. | 








Viscera. 
eet, “Asthma, Weak Ci 


54, Great ceciieamemeeah 
where ve Doherty may be consulted Regent stra, letter: 
ee 





20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, April 17, 


NOTICE.—LADY BULWER LYTTON’S 
NEW NOVEL; 


“MIRIAM SEDLEY.” 


3 vols. 

*,* In consequence of the great demand for this Work, the Publisher has not been able to supply all the Orders 
receiv ed for it, and he respectfully acquaints those who have been disappointed in obtaining it, that it is in course of being 
reprinted; and that an additional supply of copies will be ready for delivery in a day or two. Orders should be forwarded 
immediately to the various Booksellers, so as to prevent further disappointment. 


Also now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE WIFE’S SISTER; 
THE FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE. 


By MRS. HUBBACK, 


(Niece of the celebrated Novelist, Miss Austen). 
**A romance of moving interest.”— Sunday Times. 


W. Snoser., Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 





Or, 





SIXTH THOUSAND WITHIN A FEW MONTHS. 


Small 8vo. elegantly printed and bound, with attractive Portrait on India paper, price 3s. 6d. 


THE MORNING OF LIFE: 
A MEMOIR OF MISS A——N 


Who was educated for a Nun. 


With many interesting Particulars and Original Letters of Dr. Doyle, late Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Carlow. 


By her Friend, M. M. C. M. 


** POSSESSES ALL THE CHARMS OF A ROMANCE WITHOUT ITs | 
HOLLOWNESS.”"—Christian Times. 

** There are scenes in the book of striking interest and 
much beauty.”"—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

** A narrative invested with unusual interest.” 

Christian Treasury. 

“A character most interesting and lovely. Will amply 

reward perusal.”—Free Church Magazine. | 


** We have been deeply interested.” 
we Evangelical Christendom. 

“© A truthfulness and beauty which cannot fail to delight 
all readers.”"—Liverpool Courier. 

“Many of the scenes are of surpassing interest and 
beauty.”"—Leamington Spa Courier. 

** Cannot fail to be perused with the greatest interest.) 

St. James's Chron 





Bath: Brrns & Goopwin. 


Dublin: J. Ropertson & Co. 


London: WuittaKErR & Co, 
Edinburgh: OLIveR & Boyp. 
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New Story by the Author of ‘Margaret Maitland.’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


CALEB FIELD. A TALE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET MAITLAND?’ and ‘MERKLAND.’ 
Also, immediately, in 3 vols. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
STUART OF DUNLEATH: 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
Cotpurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


SECOND EDITION. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 36s. 


MAJOR EDWARDES’ YEAR ON THE 
PUNJAB FRONTIER. 


(Dusiin UNIVERSITY MaGazine.] 

“Major Edwardes’ volumes come before us with many recommendations. They are invested with the charm of 

,as treating of a country and describing transactions hitherto very imperfectly known. The first volume treats 

y of the peaceful subjugation of the valley of Bunnoo, &c. The second is more exclusively devoted to the ‘ pride, 

pomp, and circumstance’ of war, the investm f Mool the defeat and capture of the treacherous assassin, Moolraj. 

The latter portion is the more exciting, stirring, and brilliant; but the former is by far the most interesting. There are 

few achievements in history entitled to higher praise or more enduring fame. The most important facts connected with 

the second siege and capture of Mooltan are given by Major Edwardes with undiminished power, in condensed brevity, 

yd are full of interest and excitement. Gallant deeds are r ded, and h d names are placed in an enduring 

rial. This work will find its way to the shelves of all established libraries, and will be quoted again and again as a 
standard authority.” 











RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





WEALE’S LONDON EXHIBITED IN 1851. 


enrnrnrrrwrrrnnrme 


Published this day, an entirely New Work for the guidance of the Stranger and the Native, in a Volume of nearly 1,000 
pages, with a Map based on a recent survey, and 205 Illustrations, entitled 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY 


EXHIBITED IN 1851. 
THE WORK COMPRISES ALL OBJECTS WORTHY OF EXAMINATION AND RESEARCH. 
PRICE 93. 
Joun WEALE, 59, High Holborn. 


NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’ 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 





(n the 1st of May will be published, price One Shilling, with Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts 
by Joun LeEEcH, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 


Use and Amusement of Schools and Families. 


London: Published by Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





In royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price UU. 8s. 


THE ARCHHOLOGY AND PRE-HISTORIC 
ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 


By DANIEL WILSON. 


Orinton oF ‘THE ATHENZUM.’ 

“A very able, complete, and well-illustrated work, affording nearly all the knowledge that is requisite for the pur- 
pose, hot merely as far as Scotland is concerned, but as regards England and Ireland, and even Sweden and Norway. The 
details in the body of the volume are full, while their treatment is comprehensive; and the introductory portions are 
mitten in an enlarged and liberal spirit.” 

Opixion oF ‘ THe WITNESS.’ 

“A truly solid work—the labour apparently of years, well and studiously spent—and written in a style as light and 
at as if, instead of embodying well nig@ the largest possible amount of facts which could be condensed in the 
tt it dealt with but amusing fictions. We would fain recommend it to our readers as a work which no library ought 


Orixioy or ‘Tue Westminster REVIEW.’ 
“Many reflections are suggested by this beautiful volume, which is one of the most interesting, learned, and elegant 
we have seen for a long time... .We commend it to every reader of taste and judgment.” 


SutuertanD & Knox, Edinburgh. Simpxiy, Marsnati & Co. and J. H. Parker, London. 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THB 
ADMIRALTY. 


This day is published, Svo. 5a. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1854: to 
which is added a SUPPLEMENT, containing, for the year 
is51, the leest Elements and Ephemerides of the lately discovered 
Planets Fivora, Victoria, Iris, Metis, Hebe, Parthenope, 
Hygeia, Neptune, and Faye's Comet ; with an APPEN DIX, con- 
taining a paper by the Rey. James Cuauis, M.A., on the Correc- 
tion of a Longitude determined approximately by the Observation 
of a Lunar Distance. 
*y* ‘THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC’ for 1851, 52, and 53, 
may still be had. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





e J ust published, fcap. cloth, 5s, 
LEL, a Vision oF Reatity; HERVOR: 
and OTHER POEMS. 
: y PATRICK SCOTT. 
“ Abounds with philosophic thought and poetic imagery.” 
n Bull. 

“Exhibits considerable poetic spirit, and great though untamed 

power.”— Spectator. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





. Second Edition, 8vo. price 28. 6d. F 
ETTERS to JOHN BULL, Esq., on Affairs 
| connected with his Landed Property, and the Persons who 
live thereon. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
“London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. _ 


In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 2is. 
N EXCURSION to CALIFORNIA 
OVER THE PRAIRIE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and 
GREAT SIERRA NEVADA; with a Stroll through the Dig- 
gings and Ranches of that Souutey, 
By WILLIAM KELLY. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
On the Ist of May will be published, 
H EAL the SICK and CLEANSE the LEPERS 
as you PREACH the GOSPEL. A Sermon, preached ia the 
Church of St. Augustine, Vld Change, London, on the 9th of April 
1851, at the request of the President and Board of Management of 
the Hahnemann Hospital, in aid of the funds of that Hospi 
By the Rey. TUOMAS J. EVEREST, Rector of Wi 
Aylott & Jones, 8 Paternoster-row ; Wm. Headland, Princes- 
street, Hanover-square ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 





This day, handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
LARKE’S LONDON AS IT IS TO-DAY ; 
Where to Go and What to See during the Great Exhibition ; 
with a Map,and upwards of 200 Engravings on Wood. 
Uniform with the above, 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE: its Origin, His- 
tory, and Construction, No. II. price 14d., to be continued weekly, 
profusely illustrated. 

London: H. G. Clarke & Co, 4, Exeter-change. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH INSTRUCTION, 


In 1 vol. 12mo. . 
ELILLE’'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Eighth 
Edition, just published. With Engravings, showing the 
sition of the mouth for the pronunciation of French sounds ; an 
Stymological Index, Vocabularies, Exercises, Reading Lessons, 
the Author’s Method of Tuition at Christ’s Hospital, &c.; and his 
Plan for the Periodical Examination of Pupils in Schools, 58. 
KEY tothe EXERCISES of Delille’s French 
Grammar, 38. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 





MAY'S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 
SECOND EDITION, 
This day is published, 8vo. 218. cloth, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW, 
PRIVILEGES, PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of PAR- 

LIAMENT. By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, Esa., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; one of the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, and Taxing Officer of the House of Com- 
mons.—Contents: Book I. Constitution, Powers, and Privileges 
of Parliament.— Book II. Practiceand Proceedings in Parliament. 
—Book II1. The manner of Passing Private Bills; showing the 
Practice in both Houses, with the latest Standing Orders, and the 
most recent Precedents. 

London: Butterworths, Law 
Fleet-street. 


REV. C. G. FINNEY’S LECTURES. 


In one thick volume, pp. 1016, with Portrait from an original 
Drawing, and engraved on Steel by J. Cochran, 


Rooksell 





and Publish 7, 





Bound in clotli, price 16s. 
ECTURES on SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 
embracing Lectures on Moral Government, The Atonement, 
Moral and Physical Depravity, Natural Ability, Moral an 
Gracious; Repentance, Faith, Justification, Sanctification, 
Sovereignty, Election, Divine Purposes, Perseverance, &c. By the 
Rev. C. G. FINNEY. The whole work revised, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. Dr. Reprorp, of Worcester. 

*,* Upon several important and difficult subjects the author 
has thrown a clear and valuable light, which will pride many & 
student through perplexities and difficulties which he had long 
sought rn! to explain. The editor frank] 
that when a student he would gladly have bartered half 
in his library to have gained a single perusal of these Lectures ; 
and he cannot refrain from expressing the belief, that no young 
student of theology will ever regret their purchase or poranal 


PORTRAIT of the Rev. C. G. FINNEY, on 
India paper, 4to. price One Shilling. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





Just published, price 2s. éd. 
T OWARD on the LOSS of TEETH.—A 
new invention connected with Dental Surgery has been 

introduced by Mr. Howard, copsiating of an entirely new descrip- 
tion of Artificial Teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, combining 
Capillary Attraction and Atmospheric Pressure, without spri 
wires, or ligatures. They will never change colour or decay, an 
will be found very superior to any Teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, of 
any painful operation. The invention is of importance to ma 
persons, and these who are interested in it should read 
Treatise. 

Londen: Simpkin & Marshall, and all Bool:sellers ; or sent free 
to any address if 26 stamps are sent to the Author, Thomas 
Hloward, Surgeon-Dentisi, 17, Geurgestrect, Manover-square, 


London 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
ite 
I. 
NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in the 
UNITED STATES, &c. 


During the Year 1850. By the LADY EMMELINE STUART 
WORTLEY. 3 vols. post Svo. 


IL. ° 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of HO- 

RACE WALPOLE, EARL of OR- 

FORD, and the Rec. WILLIAM 
MASON. ; 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE 
ORIGINAL MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. MITFORD, Author of 
*The Life of Gray.’ 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
*y* This Work will contain the last Series of the unpub- 
lished Letters of this incomparable epistolary writer. 


Ill. 


THEONEPRIMEVALLANGUAGE. 


Traced experimentally, through ancient inscriptions, in alpha- 
betical characters of lost powers from the four Continents : 
including the voice of Israel from the rocks of Sinai, and the 
vestiges of patriarchal tradition from the Monuments of 
Egypt, Etruria, and Southern Arabia. With Illustrative 
Plates, a Harmonised Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and 
Translations. 


Parr I. 


THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM MOUNT 
SINAI. 

By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the six 

Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of Stisted, 
x, Honorary Member of the Literary Society; Author of 

*Mahometanism Unveiled; 


, ; and of * The Historical Geography 
of Arabia.’ In 8yo, 


Price 2is. 
IV. 

HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHAN- 
ISTAN. 


From the UNPUBLISHED LETTERS and JOURNALS of 
POLITICAL and MILITARY OFFICERS EMPLOYED in 
AFGHANISTAN THROUGHOUT the ENTIRE PERIOD 
of BRITISH CONNEXION with that COUNTRY. By JOHN 
WILLIAM KAYE. 


*x* This Narrative is written almost entirely from unpub- 
lished Letters and Journals of the most distinguished mili- 
tary and political officers employed in Afghanistan through- 
out the momentous years of British connexion with that 
country. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


Vv. 
A GLIMPSE at the GREAT WEST- 
ERN REPUBLIC. 


By COLONEL ARTHUK CUNYNGHAME. 


8vo, 148, 
VI. 
THE SEARCH for SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 


By C. R. WELD, 
In 8y0, 


Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 


VII. 
KATE DEVEREUX. 
A STORY of MODERN LIFE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Now ready at all the Libraries. 


Vill. 
LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of ‘The Im- 
provisatore, &c. In post Syo. 
Ix. 
THE MAMELUKES; 


Or, THE ROMANCE of LIFE in GRAND CAIRO. By 
A. A. PATON, Author of ‘ The Highlands and Islands of the 
Adriatic,’ * Travels in Servia.’ 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





CArr. 19, 
MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF HANDBOOKs, 








ENGLISH. 


———>——_ 


MODERN LONDON; Or, Loypon 


AS IT 18, IN 1851; including all the 


Hospitals and Asylums. 
Clubs. 

Exhibitions. 

Theatres. 

Public Monuments. 

River Thames. 

Docks. 

Excursions in the Environs. 
Conveyances, &c, 


Palaces. 

Public Buildings. 

Government Offices. 

Galleries of Art. 

Churches. 

Parks and Gardens, 

Museums. 

Private Mansions. 

Principal Streets. 
With Plans. 


lémo. (On May Ist.) 


*,* The aim of this work is to describe those features of 
the Metropolis best worth seeing, and the way they may be 
seen to the best advantage; in other words, ‘ MunRayY's 
HANDBOOK OF Mopgrn Lonpon’ will be arranged on the 
plan of ‘Munray’s ContTingytaL HANDBOOKS.’ 


AN CIENT AND MODERN 
LONDON ; Or, Loypon Past AnD Present. In this 
work full descriptions are given of all 
Remarkable Old Inns, Cof- | Old London Prisons. 
fee Houses, and Taverns. Places referred to by Old 
Town Houses of the Old | Writers. 
and Wards of 





Nobility. | Churches 
Old London Sights. London. 
Ancient Theatres & Crosses. | Residences of Remarkable | 
Hostels of Church Digni- Men. 

taries. | Remarkable Streets. | 
Privileged Places for | Burial Places of Eminent 

Debtors. | Individuals. 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo. 16s. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY; Irs 
ART, ARCHITECTURE, and ASSOCLATIONS. 
New Edition. 


l6mo. ls. 


(HE BRITISH MUSEUM; Irs 
ANTIQUITIES and SCULPTURE. Woodeuts. 
Post 8vo. (On May Ist. 


(GALLERIES OF PICTURES IN 
AND NEAR LONDON. With Catalogues, and Cri- 
tical Notices. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 


*‘NGLAND AND WALES; 

4 Giving an account of the Places and Objects in 
England Lest worth visiting, arranged in connexion with | 
the most frequented Roads and Railways in England. With 
Maps. Post 8vo. 


Part IL.— ESSEX, SUFFOLK, 
BRIDGE, and LINCOLN. 


NORFOLK, CAM- 
(Nearly ready.) 


Part VIL—DEVON and CORNWALL. (Ready.) 


WINDSOR AND ETON: Tue 
CASTLE, ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, and ETON 
COLLEGE. New Edition. l6mo. 1s. 


(THE OFFICIAL HANDBOOK ; 


Or, MANvAL or PotiticaL AND HistToRIcAL REFER- 


ENCE. Feap. 8vo. (In May.) 





*,* This work shows ly the hinery by which 
the Government of the country is carried on, including the | 
duties, authorities, and rights of the QueEN and Roya. 
FAMILY, with such a succinct account of the various depart- | 
ments, Civil, MILITARY, JUDICIAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL, 
with their political relations, as will, it is hoped, render it 
useful to all desirous to make themselves acquainted with 
British Institutions. 





'M 


CONTINENTAL. 


—_>— 


"[T'RAVEL-TALK ; Or, Covvuny, 
TIONS in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, ani 
ITALIAN. l6mo. 5s. 


N ORTH GERMANY: — oq, 
LAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and the RAINE 
Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


GOUTH GERMANY : — BAYA. 
RIA, AUSTRIA, the TYROL, SALZBURG, STYRL, 
AUSTRIAN and BAVARIAN ALPS, and the 
DANUBE. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING:— 
The GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHoo, 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


:—The ALPS of 


Maps. Post 8vo, 1%, 


SG WITZ ERLAND 
8. 


AVOY and PIEDMONT. 


FF RANCE:— NORMANDY, 
BRITTANY, the FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, 
PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES. Maps. Pot 
8vo. 12s. 


G PAIN :—RONDA, GRENADA, 
CATALONIA, GALLICIA, the BASQUES, ARRA- 
GON, and NAVARRE. Maps. Post 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING:- 
The FRENCTI and SPANISH SCHOOLS. Post 8vo. 
12s. 


N ORTH ITALY :—SARDINIA, 
GENOA, and the RIVERIA, LOMBARDY ani 
TUSCANY. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


ENTRAL ITALY:—The 


PAPAL STATES, ROME, and the CITIES of 
ETRURIA. Maps. Post 8vo. 16s. 


OF PAINTING:-— 


With 100 Woodcuts 


HISTORY 
The SCHOOLS of ITALY. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


ALTA:—The IONIAN 
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REVIEWS 


Goa, and the Blue Mountains ; or, Six Months 


of Sick Leave. By Richard F. Burton, Lieut. 


Bombay Army. Bentley. 
quis is at once a very good and a very bad 
hook. Lieut. Burton is beyond question a 
guart, active, intelligent, and acute subal- 
wm of the Bombay oun It is a long 
time since he got entirely rid of most of those 
‘able weaknesses which astute Anglo-Indians 
‘cht to ridicule in all sorts of novices. Left 
to describe himself in the peculiar kind of slang 
of which his book contains sadly too much, he 
sould perhaps say that he had long since ceased 
to be contaminated with a single particle of 
ness or griffinism. It unfortunately hap- 
that the rapid success of Lieut. Burton in 
this course of emancipation is the precise reason 
yby he should never have trusted himself to 
write a book. He has become too advanced a 
rson to submit to the didactic restraints of 
composition. Employment of that sort is too 
methodical and too devoid of fun to suit his 
tastes and experience. The result is what might 
beexpected. The book before us is a curious 
piece of patchwork, made up of the most hete- 
geneous materials. Here and there the slang 
and the persiflage are carried to an extreme 
shich borders on the offensive ; at other times, 
there is a succession of pages where the writer, 
laying aside his exaggeration and his boisterous- 
yess, permits himself to use those faculties of 
cose and graphic observation which he certainly 
s,—and these passages are the most valu- 
ible inthe volume. Mixed up, however, with 
the fun and philosophy of the narrative we now 
ad then stumble on a string of paragraphs 
vhich are intended to be sentimental. Beyond 
all controversy, these are alike the least instruc- 
tire and the least readable parts of the book,— 
the choicest specimens of the slang not excepted. 
itisto be regretted that Lieut. Burton has ac- 
quired so much experience of the world that he 
did not think it necessary to obtain some com- 
tent opinion on the merits of his book before 
E pinted it. A judicious friend would very 
likely have burnt one-third of the manu- 
sript, and ordered him to rewrite most of the 
rst; but the result would have been, that in all 
probability the abilities and knowledge of Lieut. 
Burton would have enabled him under such 
discipline to produce a volume descriptive of 
Goa and the Malabar coast of India so well 
written and so full of information that it might 
have laid the foundation of distinguished fame. 
Such a volume would have been very accept- 
ible; for recently there has been no good popu- 


lr account of the famous Portuguese colony in 
India, and of the peculiar races by which it is 
peopled,—nor of the nature and resources of the 
countries on the west coast of the Indian Penin- 
ala, and of the peculiar tribes who inhabit 


them. It is of course well known that Goa 
tas long ceased to be of any real value to 
Portugal. In point of fact, the establishments 
it Goa are far from paying their own ex- 
penses. As to the present aspect of the town 
iwelf, Lieut. Burton’s account is wretched 
ehough,— 

“It is not, we believe, generally known that there 
we two old Goas. Ancient old Goa stood on the 
wuth coast of the island, about two miles from its 
moremodern namesake. Ferishteh and the other 

lem annalists of India allude to it as a great and 

‘brated seaport in the olden time. It was governed 
by its own Rajah, who held it in fief from the Princes 

Janugger and the Carnatic. In the fifteenth 
century it was taken by the Moslem monarchs of the 
line. Even before the arrival of the Por- 





tuguese in India the inhabitants began to desert their 
old seaport and migrate to the second Goa. Of the 
ancient Hindoo town no traces now remain, except 
some wretched hovels clustering round a parish 
church. Desolation and oblivion seem to have 
claimed all but the name of the place, and none but 
the readers of musty annals and worm-eaten his- 
tories are aware that such a city ever existed. The 
modern old Goa was built about nineteen years before 
the arrival of Vasco de Gama at Calicut, an event 
fixed by the historian, Faria, on 20th of May, 1498. 
It was taken from the Moors or Moslems by Albu- 
querque, about thirty years after its foundation—a 
length of time amply sufficient to make it a place of 
importance, considering the mushroom-like rapidity 
with which empires and their capitals shoot up in the 
East. Governed by a succession of viceroys, many 
of them the bravest and wisest of the Portuguese 
nation, Goa soon rose to a height of power, wealth, 
and magnificence almost incredible. But the intro- 
duction of the Jesuits, the Holy Tribunal, and its 
fatal offspring, religious persecution, pestilence, and 
wars with European and native powers, disturbances 
arising from an unsettled home government, and, 
above all things, the slow but sure workings of the 
short-sighted policy of the Portuguese in intermarry- 
ing and identifying themselves with Hindoos of the 
lowest castes, made her fall as rapid as her rise was 
sudden and prodigious. In less than a century and 
a half after De Gama landed on the shore of India, 
the splendour of Goa had departed for ever. Pre- 
sently the climate changed in that unaccountable 
manner often witnessed in hot and tropical coun- 
tries. Every one fled from the deadly fever that 
raged within the devoted precincts, and the villages 
around began to thrive upon the decay of the capital. 
At last, in 1758, the viceroy,a namesake of Albu- 
querque, transferred his habitual residence to Pan- 
jim. Soon afterwards the Jesuits were expelled, and 
their magnificent convents and churches were left all 
but utterly deserted. The Inquisition was suppressed 
when the Portuguese Court was at Rio Janeiro, at 
the recommendation of the British Government— 
one of those good deeds with which our native land 
atones for a multitude of minor sins.” 

The actual appearance of the place at this 
time is then alluded to as follows :— 

“ Old Goa has few charms when seen by the light 
of day. The places usually visited are the Se Pri- 
macial (Cathedral), the nunnery of Santa Monaca, 
and the churches of St. Francis, St. Gaetano, and 
Bom Jesus. The latter contains the magnificent 
tomb of St. Francis Xavier. His saintship, how- 
ever, is no longer displayed to reverential gazers in 
mummy or ‘scalded pig’ form. Altogether we 
reckoned about thirty buildings. Many of them 
were falling to ruins, and others were being, or had 
been, partially demolished. The extraordinary 
amount of havoc committed during the last thirty 
years, is owing partly to the poverty of the Portu- 
guese. Like the modern Romans, they found it 
cheaper to carry away cut stone, than to quarry it ; 
but, unlike the inhabitants of the Eternal City, they 
have now no grand object in preserving the ruins. 
At Panjim, we were informed that even the wood- 
work that decorates some of the churches had been 
put up for sale. The edifices, which are still in 
good repair, may be described in very few words. 
They are, generally speaking, large rambling piles, 
exposing an extensive surface of white-washed wall, 
surmounted by sloping roofs of red tile, with lofty 
belfries and small windows. The visitor will admire 
the vastness of the design, the excellence of the posi- 
tion, and the adaptation of the architecture to the 
country and climate. But there his praise will cease. 
With the exception of some remarkable wood-work, 
the minor decorations of paintings and statues are 
inferior to those of any Italian village church. As 
there is no such thing as coloured marble in the 
country, parts of the walls are painted exactly in the 
style of a small cabaret in the south of France. The 
frescoes are of the most grotesque description. Pon- 
tius Pilate is accommodated with a huge Turkish 
turban; and the other saints and sinners appear in 
costumes equally curious in an historical and pic- 
torial point of view. Some groups, as for instance, 
the Jesuit martyrs upon the walls of Saint Francis, 
are absolutely ludicrous. Boiled, roasted, grilled 








and hashed missionaries, looking more like seals 
than men, gaze upon you with an eternal smile. A 
semi-decapitated individual stands bolt upright during 
the painful process which is being performed by a 
score of grim-looking heathen. And black savages 
are uselessly endeavouring to stick another dart in 
the epidermis of some unfortunate, whose body has 
already become more 
Like an Egyptian porcupig 

than aught human. One may fancy what an ex- 
hibition it is, from the following fact. Whenever a 
picture or fresco fades, the less brilliant parts are 
immediately supplied with a coating of superior 
vividness by the hand of a common house-decorator, 
They reminded us forcibly of the studio of an Anglo- 
Indian officer, who, being devotedly fond of pictorial 
pursuits, and rather pinched for time withal, used to 
teach his black servants to lay the blue, green and 
brown on the canvas,and when he could spare a 
leisure moment, return to scrape, brush and glaze the 
colour into sky, trees and ground. Very like the 
paintings is the sculpture: it presents a series of 
cherubims, angels and saints, whose very aspect 
makes one shudder, and think of Frankenstein. 
Stone is sometimes, wood the material generally 
used. The latter is almost always painted to make 
the statue look as unlike life as possible. Yet in 
spite of these disenchanting details, a feeling not un- 
allied to awe creeps over one when wandering down 
the desert aisles, or through the crowdless cloisters. 
In a cathedral large enough for a first-rate city in 
Europe, some twenty or thirty native Christians may 
be seen at their devotions, and in monasteries built 
tor hundreds of monks, a single priest is often the 
only occupant. The few human beings that meet 
the eye increase rather than diminish the dismal 
effect of the scene; as sepulchral looking as the 
spectacle around them, their pallid countenances 
and emaciated forms seem so many incarnations of 
the curse of desolation which still hovers over the 
ruins of Old Goa.” 


We cannot follow Lieut. Burton through the 
details of his ery and instructive tour 
along the coast of Malabar. The whole of 
those chapters of his volume which relate to 
what he saw and heard in that part of India 
are exceedingly valuable,—and generally well 
written. Take, for example, the following 
description of the formidable Moplah race of 
Malabar.-— 

“ We are informed by the Moslem historians that 
their faith spread wide and took deep root in the 
southern parts of Western India, principally in con- 
sequence of the extensive immigration of Arabs. It 
may be observed, that the same cause which provided 
the Hindoos with serfs supplied the stranger with 
proselytes: a Rajah would often, when in want of 
money, dispose of his outcastes to the Faithful, who, 
in such cases, seldom failed to make converts of 
their purchasers. The Moplahs, or Mapillahs,—the 
Moslem inhabitants of Malabar,—are a mixed breed, 
sprung from the promiscuous intercourse that took 
place between the first Arab settlers and the women 
of the country. Evento the present day they dis- 
play in mind and body no small traces of their 
mongrel origin. They area light-coloured and good- 
looking race of men, with the high features, the 
proud expression, and the wiry forms of the descen- 
dants of Ishmael: their delicate hands and feet, and 
their long bushy beards, show that nota little Hindoo 
blood flows in their veins. They shave the hair, 
trim the mostachios according to the Sunnat, and, 
instead of a turban, wear a small silk or cloth cap of 
peculiar shape upon their heads. The chest and 
shoulders are left exposed, and a white or dyed piece 
of linen, resembling in cut and colour the ‘lung’ or 
bathing cloth of Central Asia, is tied round the loins. 
The garment, if we may so call it, worn by the males, 
does not reach below the calves of the legs ; whereas 
the fair sex prolongs it to the ankles. Unlike the 
Hindoo inhabitants of Malabar, the upper portion 
of the female figure is modestly concealed by a shift 
buttoned round the neck, with large sleeves, and the 
opening in front: according to the custom of the 
Faithful a veil is always thrown over the head. The 
only pectliarity in the Moplah lady's costume is the 
horrible ornamenting of the ear. At an early age 
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the lobe is pierced, and a bit of lead, or a piece of 
Shola wood, is inserted in order to enlarge the orifice. 
After atime the lobe becomes about the size of a 
crown piece, and a circle of gold, silver, or palm-leaf, 
dyed red, white, or yellow, is inserted into it—the dis- 
tended skin of the lobe containing and surrounding 
the ring. There is something peculiarly revolting 
to a stranger’s eye in the appearance of the two long 
strips of flesh instead of ears, which hang down on each 
side of the head in old age, when ornaments are no 
longer worn. The countenance of the Moplah, espe- 
cially when it assumes the expression with which he 
usually regards infidels and heretics, is strongly in- 
dicative of his ferocious and fanatic disposition. His 
deep undying hatred for the Kafir is nurtured and 
strengthened by the priests and religious instructors. 
Like the hierarchy of the Moslem world. in general, 
they have only to hold out a promise of Paradise to 
their disciples as a reward, and the most flagrant 
crimes will be committed. In Malabar they lie under 
the suspicion of having often suggested and counte- 
naneed»many a frightful deed of violence. The 
Moplah is an obstinate ruffian. Cases are quoted 
of a culprit spitting in the face of a judge when the 
warrant of execution was being read out to him, 
Sometimes half a dozen desperadoes will arm them- 
selves, seize upon a substantial house, and send a 
message of defiance to the collector of the district. 
Their favourite weapon on such occasions is the long 
knife that usually hangs from the waist: when enter- 
ing battle they generally carry two, one in the hand, 
and the other beween the teeth. They invariably 
prepare themselves for combat by a powerful dose 
of hemp or opium, fight to the last with frenzied 
obstinacy, despise the most dreadful wounds, and 
continue to exert themselves when a European would 
be quite disabled —a peculiarity which they probably 
inherit from their Arab ancestors. Like the Malay 
when he runs-a-muck, these men never think of ask- 
ing for, or giving quarter, they make up their minds 
to become martyrs, and only try to attain high rank 
in that glorious body by slaying as many infidels as 
they can. At times they have been eminently suc- 
cessful. On one occasion we heard of a rencontre 
in which about a dozen desperate robbers, dropping 
from the window of a house into the centre of a 
square, inopportunely formed by a company of sepoys, 
used their knives with such effect upon the helpless 
red-coats’ backs, that they ran away with all possible 
precipitation. The result ofa few such accidents is, 
that the native soldier cannot always be trusted to 
act against them, for, with the usual Hindoo super- 
stition and love of the marvellous, he considers their 
bravery something preternatural, and connected with 
certain fiendish influences.” 


Lieut. Burton had an adequate object in 
cruising about in native craft along a coast 
generally speaking so far removed from the 
usual track of the Indian voyagers. He was 
bound on sick leave from Bombay to the sana- 
torium which has been established by the East 
India Company on the Blue Mountains, or Neil- 
gherry Hilts. The principal station on the 
Neilgherries is a place called Ootacamund,—by 
a familiar abbreviation, Ooty. There was no 
place of residence for Europeans on these hills 
earlier than the year 1821. About that time, 
it became a well-established fact, that at certain 
= on the Ghaut chain of mountains in 

estern India, between the parallels of 11° and 
12° of north lat. and 76° and 77° of east long., 
the maximum of temperature in the shade is 
not more than 74° Fah., at the very time when 
the degree of heat in the plains is somewhere 
between 90° and 100°. Such a discovery very 
soon rendered Ootacamund a place of import- 
ance. The elevation of the Ghauts at that par- 
ticular point seems to be about 5,000 ft.,—and 
the plateau is moderately well adapted to the 
purposes of a town. We must leave Lieut. 
Burton to describe the kind of society to be met 
with in this Indian Cheltenham.— 

“Two presidencies—the Madras and Bombay— 
meet here without mingling. Officers belonging to 
the former establishment visit the hills for two ob- 
jects, pleasure and health ; those of the latter service 





are always votaries of Hygeia. If you ask the 
Madrassee how he accounts for the dearth of amuse- 
ments, he replies that no one cares how he gets 
through his few weeks of leave. The Bombayite, on 
the contrary, complains loudly and bitterly enough 
of the dull two years he is doomed to pass at Ooty; 
but modesty, a consciousness of inability to remedy 
the evil, or most likely that love of a grievance and 
lust of grumbling which nature has implanted in the 
soldier’s breast, prevents his doing anything more. 
Some public-spirited individuals endeavoured, for the 
benefit of poor Ooty, to raise general subscriptions 
from the Madras Service, every member of which has 
visited, is visiting, or expects to visit, the region of 
health. The result of their laudable endeavours—a 
complete failure—instanced the truth of the ancient 
adage, that ‘ everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness.’ Besides the sanitarians and the pleasure- 
seekers, there are a few retired and invalid officers, 
who have selected the hills as a permanent residence, 
some coffee-planters, speculators in silk and mul- 
berry-trees, a stray mercantile or two from Madras, 
and several professionals, settled at Ootacamund. 
With all the material above alluded to, our circle of 
society, as you may suppose, is sufficiently extensive 
and varied. Among the ladies, we have elderlies 
who enjoy tea and delight in scandal: grass widows 
—excuse the term, being very much wanted, it is 
comme il faut in this region—and spinsters of every 
kind, from the little girl in bib and tucker, to the full 
blown Anglo-Indian young lady, who discourses of 
her papa the Colonel, and disdains to look at any- 
thing below the rank of a field-officer. The gentle- 
men supply us with many an original. There are 
ci-devant young men that pride themselves upon 
giving ostentatious feeds which youthful gastronomes 
make a point of eating, misanthropes and hermits 
who inhabit out-of-the-way abodes, civilians on the 
shelf, authors, linguists, oriental students, amateur 
divines who periodically convert their drawing-rooms 
into chapels of ease rather than go to church, sports- 
men, worshippers of Bacchus in numbers, juniors 
whose glory it is to escort fair dames during evening 
rides, and seniors who would rather face his Satanic 
Majesty himself than stand in the dread presence of 
a ‘woman.’ We have clergymen, priests, mis- 
sionaries, tavern-keepers, school-masters, and scho- 
lars, with précieux and précieuses ridicules of all 
descriptions, But, unhappily, the said circle is 
divided into several segments, which do not willingly 
or neatly unite. In the first place, there is a line of 
demarcation occasionally broken through, but pretty 
clearly drawn between the two Presidencies. The 
Mulls (as the Madrassees are familiarly called) again 
split into three main bodies—1, the very serious; 2, 
the petit-séricux; and, 3, the unsanctified. So do 
the Ducks; but these being upon strange ground, 
are not so exclusive as they otherwise would be. 
Subdivision does not end here. For instance, the 
genus serious will contain two distinct species, the 
orthodox and the heterodox serious. The unsanc- 
tified also form numerous little knots, whose bond 
of union is some such accidental matters as an ac- 
quaintance previous to mecting on the hills, or a 
striking conformity of tastes and pursuits. A brief 
account of the Neilgherry day will answer your 
inquiry about the existence of amusement. We 
premise that there are two formulas,—one for the 
sanitarian, the other for the pleasure-hunter. And 
first, of Il Penseroso, or the invalid. He rises with 
the sun, clothes himself according to Dr. Baikie, and 
either mounts his pony, or more probably starts stick 
in hand for a four-mile walk. Tle returns in time to 
avoid the suin’s effects upon an empty stomach, 
bathes, breakfasts, and hurries once more into the 
open air. Possibly, between the hours of twelve and 
four, his dinner-time, he may allow himself to rest 
awhile in the library, to play a game at billiards, or 
to call upon a friend, but upon principle he avoids 
tainted atmospheres as much as possible. At 5 P.M. 
he re-commences walking or riding, persevering laud- 
ably in the exercise selected till the falling dew drives 
him home. A cup of tea, and a book or newspaper, 
finish the day. This even tenor of his existence is 
occasionally varied by some such excitement as a 
pic-nie or a shooting-party, but late dinners, balls, 
and parties know him not. Secondly, of L’Allegro, 
as the man who obtains two months’ leave of 
‘absence on urgent private affairs’ to the Neilgherries, 





and the Penseroso become a robust convalescent, 
classically and accurately be termed. J) md 
dresses at mid-day, he has spent the forenoon ¢j 
in bed or en déshabille, in dozing, tea-drinking, 
smoking, or, if of a literary turn of mind, in pers 
the pages of ‘The Devoted,’ or, ‘ Demented One! 
He dilates breakfast to spite old Time, and 
himself the frequent question, What shall Ido 
day? The ladies are generally at home betwee 
twelve and two; but L’Allegro, considering the Oeey. 
pation rather a ‘slow’ one, votes it a ‘bore,’ 
there is the club, and a couple of hours may by 
spent profitably enough over the newspape 
pleasantly enough with the assistance of billiards an 
whist. At three o'clock our Joyful returns h 
accompanies a party of friends to a hot and substay, 
tial meal, termed tiffin, followed by Many gigante 
Trichinopoly cigars, and glasses of pale ale in pe 
portion, A walk or a ride round the lake js noy 
deemed necessary to recruit exhausted appetite, why 
is expected to be ready at seven for another hot ani 
substantial meal, called dinner. And now, the labo, 
ofthe day being happily over, L*Allegro concludgi, 
with prodigious facility by means of cards or bil]i 
with whiskey and weeds. This routine of life j 
broken only by such interruptions as a shooting party 
an excursion, a pic-nic, a grand dinner, soirée, ara 
ball.” 


As a pendant to this account of acty 
life in the hills, it may not be amiss to permis 
our smart Lieutenant to describe in his peculiar 
way the mode of conveyance by which he wa 
carried there.— 


“ For the conveyance of your person, India sup. 
plies you with three several contrivances. You may, 
if an invalid, or if you wish to be expeditious, engag 
a palanquin, station bearers on the road, and trar¢ 
either with or without halts, at the rate of three o 
four miles an hour: we cannot promise you much 
pleasure in the enjoyment of this celebrated Oriental 
luxury. Between your head and the glowing sm, 
there is scarcely half an inch of plank, covered with 
a thin mat, which ought to be, but never is, watered, 
After a day or two you will hesitate which to hate the 
most, your bearers’ monot melancholy, grunting, 
groaning chaunt, when fresh, or their jolting, jerking, 
shambling, staggering gait, when tired. Ina perpetual 
state of low fever you cannot eat, drink, or sleep; 
your mouth burns, your head throbs, your back aches, 
and your temper borders upon the ferocious. At 
night, when sinking into a temporary oblivion of your 
ills, the wretches are sure to awaken you for the 
purpose of begging a few pice, to swear that they 
dare not proceed because there is no oil for the 
torch, or to let you and your vehicle fall heavily 
upon the ground, b the f t bearer very 
nearly trod upon a snake. Of course you scramble 
as well as you can out of your cage, and administer 
discipline to the offenders. And what is the result? 
They all run away and lcave you to pass the night, 
not in solitude, for probably a hungry tiger circum- 
ambulates your box, and is only prevented bya 
somewhat superstitious awe of its general appearance, 
from pulling you out of it with claw and jaw, and a! 
the action of a cat preparing to break her fast upon 
some trapped mouse, All we have said of the pala» 
quin is applicable to its humble modification. The 
mancheel in this part of the world consists merely of 
a pole, a canvas sheet hung like a hammock beneath 
it, and above it a square moveable curtain, which you 
may draw down on the sunny or windy side. In ths 
conveyance you will progress somewhat more rapidly 
than you did in the heavy wooden chest, but your 
miseries will be augmented in undue proportion. 
As it requires a little practice to balance oneself 2 
these machines, you will infallibly be precipitated t 
the ground when you venture upon your maiden 
attempt. After that a sense of security, acquired by 
dint of many falls, leaves your mind free to exerci 
its powers of observation, you will rematk how 
rably you are situated for combining the enjoyments 
of ophthalmie glare, febrile reflected heat, a wind like 
a sirocco, and dews chilling as the hand of the De 
stroyer. You feel that your back is bent at ene 
inconvenient angle, and that the pillows which shoul 
support your head invariably find their way dows 
between your shoulders, that you have no spar 
place, as in the palanquin, for carrying about a vanely 
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comforts, no, not even the room to shift 
vat position—in a word, that you are a miserable 


” 
wthese extracts will abundantly prove that 
sat, Burton is well able to write a good 
j valuable book if he will give himself 
tir play. He is by no means an ordinary 

rver or an ordinary seeker of adventures. 
fren in the present instance he has described 
many things that are new, and discussed so 
any questions that are interesting, that in spite 
r serious faults we dare say the volume before 
ys will be eagerly and extensively read. 





of Water. Reeve 

& Benham. 

Jax revelations of the telescope have become 
he property of the people. The distance of 
ie sun, the names of its circling planets, their 
jmes of appearance, and the phenomena of 
jeir attendant satellites, are the familiar facts 
f our first school-books. The discoveries of 
ie microscope are of later date, and have yet 
find their way into our popular literature. 
But as assuredly as the results of scientific in- 
vatigation by any other means have become 
thecommon property of humanity, so will all 
the recent disclosures of the microscope be made 
add to the general fund. It is of the nature 
¢ mind that it rests not in present attainment, 
ut looks forward to the new to correct its ap- 
prehension of the old. We can no more form 
jsorrect notion of the heavenly bodies by our 
waided senses, than we can understand the 
gnucture of the simplest atoms which lie around 
gvithout artificial assistance. To the naked 
ge the drop of water from the spring is not 
gore pure than that of the ocean. But let us 
wthe instrument which modern science has 
jaced in our hands, and we are immediately 
ile to make a most important distinction. 
pring water is pure,—while ocean water is full 
dlif. Not only ocean water is alive,—but 
sherever water is exposed for some time to the 
ution of the atmosphere, there we find that the 

izing power of nature is active, and animal 
ad vegetable life in their simplest forms abound. 
Todraw attention to these nimble organisms— 
dese first attempts at creation, so to i 
ithe object of Miss Catlow’s work. The mi- 
ascope is no longer confined to the man of 
wince; it has found its way into the school, 
alis among the recreations of the drawing- 
nam, 

Minute as are the first indications of organic 
li, they assume definite forms, and are as 
apable of description and classification as the 
wre complicated structures visible to the naked 
e which have previously formed the prin- 
sul study of the naturalist. Nor is the study 
dthese invisible atoms without its special in- 
zest, These minute organisms have, like the 
gest creature, a part to perform in the eco- 
wny of the creation. To them is committed 
‘task of appropriating the mineral elements 
alconverting them into compounds fitted for 
te nutrition of higher beings. From the in- 
tle animalcules of the “drop of water,” we 
wson every side to the more complicated 
tznisms which constitute the invertebrate class 
¢mimals; and not a few of the conclusions 
tthe zoologist with regard to the position of 
tse lower forms of life have been arrived at 
microscopic researches. Nor, minute as they 
&, have they passed away without leaving the 
‘press of their past existence on the world’s 
; Many are the solid rocks whose origin 
‘revealed in their microscopic contents. The 
ms inhabitants of oceans, rivers, and lakes 

ave long since become dry ground, have 
their minute skeletons to tell of the past 
uditions of their existence as plainly as the huge 


By Agnes Catlow. 





It is thus that the microscope has become as 
essential to the zoologist and geologist as the 
telescope to the astronomer :—and we have to 
record the appearance of such works as this of 
Miss Catlow as an introduction to those more 
profound researches by which it is made sub- 
servient to the solution of the highest problems 
of science. 

Of the manner in which this work is 
executed, we can say that, like Miss Catlow’s 
previous productions on natural history, it dis- 
plays an accurate acquaintance with the subject 
and a keen delight in the contemplation of 
the objects to which it is devoted. As far as the 
living beings which inhabit “ drops of water” 
are concerned, we know of no better introduc- 
tion to the use of the microscope than the pre- 
sent volume. 





Memoirs of Horace Walpole and his Contem- 
poraries ; including numerous Original Letters, 
chiefly from Strawberry Hill. Edited by 
Eliot Warburton, Esq. 2 vols. Colburn. 

HERE are two thick octavo volumes of nearly 

eleven hundred pages, with Mr. Warburton’s 

name in large letters on the title-page of 
each volume—and an ‘ Introduction’ of seven 
pages signed “E. W.,” not very well written, 
and containing very little to the point. ‘It is 
due to the author and to myself to state,” writes 
Mr. Warburton, “that I have furnished nothing 
towards the present work, except such doubtful 
advantage as my name could give and such 
corrections as I freely offered and which were 
freely accepted. I can, therefore, venture to 
compliment the author on the zeal, research, 
and industry which he has displayed in these 

Memoirs ; and still more on the ingenuity with 

which he has rendered the incidents and lan- 

guage of an unscrupulous age inoffensive to the 
more refined taste of that in which we live.”’ 

Here, then, is an acknowledgment on Mr. War- 

burton’s part that he has done nothing towards 

this book which, so far as we can understand it, 
justifies his name on its title-page. If it assumes 
to be there as a warrant of the volumes to the 
public,—we on the part of the public decline to 
accept Mr. Warburton’s guarantee, and leave 
the book to be tried on its own merits. What 
has Mr. Warburton done that the public should 
adopt his judgment on the value of a work 
of this kind? The author of a pleasant volume 
of travels is not necessarily a competent 
judge of Walpole and his contemporaries :— 
and if Mr. Warburton knows no more of 

Walpole and Selwyn, of Gray and Mason, of 

Cole and Conway than he knew of ‘ Prince 

Rupert and the Cavaliers,’ his knowledge might 

be put in a hornbook of very moderate dimen- 

sions. We protest gravely against this assump- 
tion of the herald’s office and misuse of a name, 

—against this return on the part of Mr. 

Colburn to the times of Curll and Griffiths, and 

on the part of Mr. Warburton to the days of 

the commonest booksellers’ hacks. However 

Mr. Warburton may esteem himself, thus 

tricked out in another man’s finery, to us the 

foreign garment seems a very bad fit,—and we 
see at once that he has not come quite fairly 
by it. 

We wish, though not for Mr. Warburton’s 
sake, that we could concur with him in the 
compliment which he has paid to the nameless 
author on the execution of his task. The 
book before us is mainly a compilation from 
the twelve octavo volumes of Walpole’s Let- 
ters — with a plentiful gathering from Lord 

Hervey—intermixed with the so-called ‘ Nume- 

rous Original Letters, chiefly from Strawberry 

Hill,’ meaning thereby some hitherto unpub- 

lished memoranda by Vertue, and a parcel of 





| remains of the Mastodon or the Megatherium. | 





dull letters from Cole to Walpole, purchased, 
if we remember rightly, by Mr. Colburn, 
at the sale at Strawberry Hill. ‘There are 
serious defects in the execution of the work. 
Some biographers tell us too much—empty on 
us the whole of their memoranda either in the 
ext or in the notes or in the shape of an 
appendix. Others are content to skim the 
surface of materials, and to dwell only on what 
may be called circulating-library information :— 
and this it appears to us is one of the besetting 
sins of the present publication. How little the 
author has understood the nature and require- 
ments of biography may be illustrated by 
two simple facts:—he does not tell us where 
his hero was born, nor where he died. We 
could add with ease to the list of omissions of 
a like character,—on points which the reader 
will look for, and which the true biographer 
is aware are all essential to the full and faithful 
portraiture ofalife. But these—after remarking 
casually that the author confounds Lord Wharn- 
cliffe with Lady Louisa Stuart—we shall pass by, 
and turn to the volumes for a few extracts. 

Here is one of Vertue’s memoranda about 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of George 
the Third.— 

“ By order of the Prince of Wales, his R. H. ap- 
pointed us, Mr, Palmer, his Groom of the Presence, 
Mr. Knapton, and myself, to meet at Leicester 
House, 7-8 o'clock Friday morning, October 12 
[1750], a coach and four being at the gate provided 
to carry us to Kew House, where the Prince was; 
ordered our breakfast of chocolate, and when we had 
done to come into the gardens, where he was direct- 
ing the plantation of trees and exotics with the work- 
men—advising and assisting. There we were received 
graciously and freely, walking and attending the 
Prince from place to place for two or three hours, 
seeing his plantations ; told his contrivances, designs 
of his improvements in his gardens, water works, 
canal, &c.; great number of people labouring there ; 
his new Chinese summer house; painted in their 
state and ornaments the story of Confucius and his 
doctrines ; after which interval the Prince went into 
breakfast with the Princess. At our turning back 
to the house, we met his Royal Highness going again 
to his works and plantations, and we accompanied 
him for about an hour longer. He told us (Mr. 
Knapton and me) he had given directions to his 
Gentleman of the Presence Chamber (Mr. Palmer) 
to go with us to Hampton Court Palace, there with 
him we should together view the pictures, the Prince 
being desirous to have my opinions—to be acquainted 
well with that collection. We came there; soon 
after arrived the Princess, and her eldest daughter 
the Princess Augusta, and a lady, &c. in one coach 
and six, and servants.” 

The death of the Prince is thus described by 
the faithful and really afflicted Vertue.— 

“Oh, unhappy day! Being Wednesday, March 
20, 1751, about 19 o'clock in the evening, then died 
his Royal Highness Frederick, Prince of Wales, at 
his house Leister Fields, having been ill about a fort- 
night or three weeks. He was first taken ill, being 
in his gardens at Kew, where he was directing the 
planting and setting of some exotic trees, in which 
gardens for their improvement he took great pains 
and pleasure daily, for exercise and health, yet [had] 
the unhappiness to be there when a great prodigious 
storm of hail fell, that was so violent that before he 
could get to his house in doors he was wett thro’, 
and was so bad from the cold he got, and so con- 
tinued daily, that all the care and skill of the phy- 
sicians was in vain, and he dyed in the 45th year of 
his age and two months. A Prince of great humanity, 
noble and benevolent, of constant affability. By his 
Princess he had eight children living, and impreg- 
nated with another; generous and friendly to his 
servants; to arts and sciences a great lover and ad- 
mirer ; had a taste for the Belles Lettres, and [was] 
a lover of paintings and works of fine taste ; not only 
{was he] an encourager of the musical performances, 
but also so well skilled as to perform a part in the 
musical concerts, which he often had in his own 
house; with all these great qualities [he was] convers- 
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able and void of ceremony and pride as any man | accepted of it reluctantly, not liking to put his friend 
living. His collection of the best masters will all-| to such an expense, he thought it right that Mr. 
ways show his taste, tho’ not the extent of his judg- | Stonehewer should have it again. On the same 
ment and inclinations; that he has done more in| principle, Mr. Mason designs to return an antique 
collections than any Prince in England since King | seal, representing the figure of Justice, which was 
Charles the First, and emulated that worthy great | forced upon him by Mr. Bedingtield, a brother of the 
King, wishing he could form so considerable a collec- | baronet, and a great admirer of Mr. Gray, who had 
tion, and from me had three vols., fairly written, of | been delicately scrupulous in receiving it, and knew 
that King’s collections, and also another vollum ; | not how to refuse it with good manners. By a me- 
he had an account drawn up of what pictures re- | morandum the Master lately found, it appears that 
mained now in the palaces of Kensington, Hampton | he was near fifty-five years of age, being born Dec. 26, 
Court, and Windsor. The loss of this noble Prince | 1716. He went off pretty easily, considering the 
long may I lament ; but shall never see the like. He | nature of his disorder, the gout in his stomach, which 
had an excellent memory, spoke several languages | occasioned a sickness and loss of appetite ; neither 
with great exactness and freedom, seeming always | would anything stay in his stomach; he complained 
pleasant and lively. His complexion fair, light hair | also for want of proper evacuations; and it was not 
and eyes; not tall, nor very robust. But this sudden. | till the Friday before he died that he had any con- 
death and loss will be irreparable ; he was endowed | vulsions; at which time he was seized with the first, 
with so many heroic virtues which formed a great | and then had them occasionally till his death on the 
and good prince.” Tuesday night following, though not to any great 

Cole supplies some minute particulars about | degree; the Master sitting with him till within half- 


the last moments, wishes, and burial of the poet | an-hour of his exit. He retained the use of his senses 
Gray.— ? . to the last, but gave proof of their decay a day or two 


| before his death, which was not unexpected, as he 
told his cousin, ‘ Molly, I shall die!’ The decay I 
mentioned was this: seeing the Master sitting by him, 
he said ‘ Oh Sir, let Dr. Hallifax or Dr. Heberden be 
sent to.’ He certainly meant for physical assistance; 
now Dr. Hallifax, the King’s Professor of Law, and 


* Milton, Wednesday, August 21, 1771. 

“ Poor Mr. Gray had been complaining some time | 
of the gout flying about him, but had been much out 
of order with it in his stomach for a week, or there- 
abouts, before his death. I heard nothing of his 


being ill till the morning of the day he died, when teflon ; oo bi 
Mr. Essex, in his way to Ely, called on me to acquaint = coquesntanse, is a Divine, and no Physician. He 
me with it, and of his danger. In the evening I sent | . another proof, ape few days before his death, 
my servant to Cambridge to know how he was: but | ber his apprehension of Bi; he being on Wb comm 
he was then dying, and no messages could be deli- hes hen Professor I lumptre and Dr. Glynn were con- 
saaek “ile cee om Tuesday, July 30th, and he | sulting about him in the room, giving the Master the 
died that evening about seven or eight o'clock. He | keys of his bureau, he told him where to find his 
desired to be buried very early in the morning, at | a and to bring him some gold to fee the Physi- 
Stoke-Pogis; 80 he was enclosed ina leaden coffin, | cians, which he did with his own hands, and very 
and on the Sunday morning following was carried in | a asked them, * Well Gentlemen, what must 
a hearse from College, which was to lie at Hodsdon oe complaint of mine be called after all? ‘Cer. 
that night, and the next at Salt Hill, in order to be | *#ily,” answered" the Professor, ‘the gout in the 
near Stoke the next morning. He made the new | stomach ; but however, added he, don't be uneasy 
Master of Pembroke Hall, his particular friend, (Mr. | —*8 ¥¢ make no doubt to drive it thence.’ When 
Browne) his executor, who attended him to the grave, | he told the Master where to find the et he said, 
with a cousin who lives at Cambridge, (Miss Antro- | and Master, if there should be any occasion for it, 
bus) and a young gentleman of Christ’s College, with | ¥°" will find something else in the same drawer, 
whom he was very intimate, but whose name I am | ™¢aning his Will: which was all he said on the me- 
ignorant of; these, with the husband of another Miss | lancholy subject. I have been thus minute and par- 
Antrobus, attended the hearse to Stoke. What for- | ticular, as I guess you would like to know the most 
tune he has left behind him, he has divided between | *Tifling circumstances and features, that out of the 
these two ladies: how much that is, I know not. At | whole a more striking likeness may be formed. As 
first it was reported 8,000/. between them; it is since it was warm weather, and the distance considerable, 
much lessened, and, indeed, I suppose it hardly pos- it was impossible to comply with that part of his 
sible for him to have saved so much. His Books | Ww ill, relating to his coffin, which —v wrapped in lead. 
and MSS. are all left by him to his friend Mr. Mason, Mr. Tyson seeing me pass by, in Free School Lane, 
with a discretionary power to print or not as he | ™™Y Way yesterday to Pembroke, called to me out 
pleases. Some few days before his death he sent an | 
express to Mr. Stonehewer, whom I suppose you | 
know, to beg he would come down to Cambridge: | 
as Dr. Gisburne was accidentally with him when the 
messenger arrived, he prevailed with that physician | 
to go down with him; this was the more necessary as 
the Professor here had been sent to, and because it 
was in the night, refused to attend. But it was too 
late for advice; and all that could be done was to 
make his exit as easy as possible. There is a cireum- | With respect to the engraved portrait of Gray, 
stance, though I have scarce time, which I must re- | the same curious observer writes.— 
late to you, as it appeared striking to me. The last! “ Pray are you satisfied with Mr. Gray’s print? I 
time I saw him was at the funeral of Dr. Long, the ' am by no means. It gives him a dew ness, a nn 
late Master of Pembroke. You wrote to me next | pishness, a fierceness that was not yp ti r wil 
Sinahtnes lerntancpsaniatede. Cotes ee 
2 J ’ s 2tC 1 8 “ y - 
with your letter, and in mine, by way of joke, took | >» sm ae dar ie idea of him sont 
notice to him of some indecencies and slovenliness I Here is a little bit from Cole about Chatter- 


thought I observed in the solemnity for so good a | “- a 
master and benefactor. _ton and his ingenuities.— 


His answer was in jest also, | 
—that they knew no better, having had no funeral | “Tnever pretend to more than I know; poetry 
in their chapel in any one’s remembrance; that when | 2nd criticism are as much out of my element as to 
the next happened, they would apply to me for my | dissert about the excellencies of Demosthenes or the 
advice, ‘ which,’ however, said he, ‘I hope won't yet | divinity of Plato; yet, dabbling into Rowley’s Poems, 
be these forty years.’ Poor man, I little thought | when they first appeared, I had no opinion of their 
then his would be the next, and so soon too!” | genuineness. I always objected to Dr. Glynn and 

In a letter three days later he supplies some | Mr. Lort, the enthusiasts in their favour—the name 
further particulars on the same subjects to the | of Sir Charles Baldwin, the Christian name, Charles, 
still curious Walpole.— was rarely in use in England till the Stuarts put it 

re : : _ : _ | in fashion; and though Sir Charles Brandon and a 

All his furniture he divided between his cousins | 


‘ | ‘ very small number of instances to the contrary, pro- 
ere, who; on the Master's representation, sent back | bably from Charles V., may be met with among us. 
a pianoforte, which had been given to him to Mr. Y 


yet they are so few, that that alone staggered my faith 
Stonehewer; but, as the Master said, Mr, Gray had | about them.” . ” : 


of the window, begging me to come into his chamber 
to look at a drawing he had just finished of Mr. Gray; 
which I have a notion he intends either to send to 
you, or if he etches it, to inscribe to you, for I did 
not well understand him. It is very like him; but I 
think not more so than the etching by Mr. Mason, 
which, no doubt, you have, and which he would per- 
suade me is very unlike, though in my own opinion, 
his own is copied from it.’ 





Walpole had dull correspondents. A mon 
contemporary has been giving us Conway’s]} 
to Walpole, which are even duller than Co, 
to the same correspondent. The genius of letin 
writing was not awakened at Strawberry Hill 
by Cole or by Conway. Mason’s corresponde 
with Walpole, on the eve of publication wil 
prove, we trust, a more lively affair. . 





The British Officer: his Position, Duties, Eng, 
luments and Privileges. By J. H. Stocqueler 
Smith, Elder & Co. F 


In writing this book Mr. Stocqueler has per- 
formed an acceptable service to the mili 
profession. The career of an officer in a regular 
army is from beginning to end a matter of rules 
and regulations. Nothing is done, from the 
adjustment of a button to the bestowal of 4 
peerage, except in accordance with etiquette 
and general orders; and the consequences are 
that to interpret even with ordinary skill and 
readiness the standing regulations of the army 
has become almost a ae branch of juris. 
prudence. Mr. Stocqueler does not attempt to 
pursue the subject of his volume into minute and 
technical details. He has desired to produce a 
readable and faithful outline of those more im. 
portant regulations of the military service in its 
several ranks with which it is indispensable that 
every man who holds, or hopes to hold, a com- 
mission should be acquainted; and on the whole 
the task has been well performed. The volume 
is neither too large nor too small. The style is 
clear, vigorous and precise, and the arrange. 
ment of the chapters is perspicuous and system- 
atic.—The book will have a value to non-pro- 
fessional readers as presenting in an accurate 
and easy form an epitome of the system on whieh 
our army is at present formed. 

We select two extracts with a double motive: 
—first, because they afford a fair illustration of 
the general style and contents of the volume; 
and secondly, because they contain a clear and 
succinct statement of the military regulations 
on two important subjects, with reference to 
which a good deal of misapprehension is pre 
valent. The following extract will show that 
even in those extreme cases in which the civil 
power is compelled to call a military force to its 
aid, the control of constitutional law has been 
happily exerted in the repression as far as pos- 
sible of everything akin to military licence.— 

“Tn order to guard against all misunderstanding, 
ofticers commanding troops or detachments are, on 
every occasion in which they may be employed ix 
the suppression of riots, or in the enforcement of the 
law, to take the most effectual means, in conjunction 
with the magistrates under whose orders they may be 
placed, for notifying beforehand, and explaining to 
the people opposed to them, that in the event of the 
troops being ordered to fire, their fire will be effec- 
tive. No officer is to go out with troops in the sup- 
pression of riot, the maintenance of the public peace, 
and the execution of the law, except upon the requi- 
sition of a magistrate, in writing. The officer com- 
manding the troops is to move to the place to which 
he shall be directed by the magistrate; he is to take 
care that the troops march in regular military order, 
with the usual precautions; and that they are not 
scattered, detached, or posted in a situation in which 
they may not be able to act in their own defence. 
The magistrate is to accompany the troops, and the 
officer is to remain near him. ‘All commands to the 
troops are to be given by the officer. The troopsare 
not, on any account, to fire, excepting by word 
command of their officer: and the officer is not to 
give the word of command to fire, unless distinctly 
required to do so by the magistrate. The officer 
commanding is to exercise a humane discretion re 
specting the extent of the line of fire. If he should 
be of opinion that a slight effort would be sufficient 
to attain the object, he should give the word of com- 
mand to one or two specified files to fire. If a greater 
effort should be required, he is to give the word of 
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mamand to one of the sections, told off as above 
ordered t0 fire; the fire of the other sections being 
in reserve till necessary, and when required, the 
nf each of them being given by the regular word 
of command of the commanding officer. If there 
should be more officers than one with the detach- 
ment, and it should be necessary that more sections 
than one should fire at a time, the commanding officer 
is to fix upon and clearly indicate to the troops what 
oficer is to order any number of the sections to fire: 
auch officer is to receive his directions from the com- 
ing officer, after the latter shall have received 
the requisition of the magistrate to fire. No other 
individual, excepting the one indicated by the com- 
nanding officer, is to give orders to any file or section 
tofire. The firing is to cease the instant it is no 
longer necessary whether the magistrate may order 
the cessation or not. Care is to be taken not to fire 
upon persons separated from the crowd. It is to be 
observed that to fire over the heads of a crowd en- 
in an illegal pursuit, would have the effect of 
fivouring the most daring and the guilty, and might 
have the effect of sacrificing the less daring, and even 
the innocent. If firing should unfortunately be neces- 
ary, and should be ordered by the magistrate, officers 
and soldiers must feel that they have a serious duty 
toperform, and they must perform it with coolness 
and steadiness, and in such manner as they may be 
able to discontinue their fire at the instant at which 
it shall be found that there is no longer occasion 
for it.” 

The next passage relates to pensions which 
ae granted by the State to the widows of 
oficers in the Queen’s Army. There is in some 
quarters a strong disposition to regard all pen- 
sons of this description as very questionable 
transactions, and to look on the military pen- 
sion list as filled with the names of persons who 
ought not to appear as recipients of public 
money. How far all such general censures as 
these are well founded, a perusal of the follow- 
ae in —_ particulars harsh— 
regulations will serve to show.— 

Widows of officers cannot claim pensions asa 
tight. Pensions are granted as rewards for good and 
fithful military service rendered by deceased officers : 
they are only conferred on fit and deserving objects, 
ae withheld from widows in wealthy circumstances, 
and are liable to be discontinued altogether in case of 
nisconduct. To be eligible for the Pension List, the 
vidow’s husband must have belonged to the land 
forces, or held a royal commission with permanent 
rank in the army or a colonial corps; he must have 
been a general officer, or an officer killed in action, 
wdied of his wounds within six months after being 
vounded in action, or died while serving on full-pay, 
povided he had served ten years on full-pay. If he 
ded while on half-pay, the pension is only granted 
intheevent of his having previously served ten years 
on full-pay, and was married before he was placed on 
talfpay, and that his retirement on half-pay was oc- 
casioned by reduction, by wounds received in action, 
or by ill health contracted in foreign service. If the 
deceased officer had retired for his own personal con- 
venience only, and not for any of the reasons, or under 
amy of the circumstances detailed above, he must 
lave married three years at least before he retired ; 
must have actually served twenty years on full-pay; 
ad his retirement to half-pay must not have been 
weasioned by any miscondutt on his part. If he 
mared after his retirement to half-pay, it is indis- 
pensable, to establish his widow’s claim to a pension, 
that he should previously have served at least twenty 
years on full pay, and have been obliged to retire in 
‘unsequence of disability, from wounds received in 
action, or ill health contracted on foreign service, and 
hare served three years after his marriage. The 
Fidows of officers on the full-pay retired list receive 
pensions as widows of half-pay officers.” 

It may be proper to mention, that the volume 
cludes the regulations of the armies of the 

t India Company as well as those of what is 
‘mmonly called the Queen’s Army.—It should 

added, also, that by actual service both in 

ope and in India Mr. Stocqueler is every 
‘ay competent to write with authority on most 
Westions of military rule and practice. 


in 
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Secret Histories and Enigmatical Men. A 
Collection of Hidden or Forgotten Curiosities 
—([Geheime Geschichten, §c.]. Edited by 
Friedrich Biilau. Leipsig, Brockhaus; Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate. 

Tue plan of this collection, two volumes of 
which are now completed, is an inviting one. 
It may, indeed, be declared with some truth, 
that in those great historical events which it is 
of prime importance to record and understand, 
no secret of the least essential moment can 
ever long exist. The interests concerned are too 
many and too eager to render concealment 
possible; and whatever may have been said 
during the prevalence, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of trivial interpretations of history, on the 
efficacy of minor causes in determining mighty 
affairs, it is now pretty generally allowed that 
these have never exerted more than a subordi- 
nate influence on the mode or time of important 
transactions; that, in fact, the efficient motive 
must be sought, by those who would rightly 
understand history, in some impulse or com- 
bination of circumstances of power propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the result. The 
time is past, we apprehend, for ascribing the 
Reformation to a petty squabble for gain be- 
tween two rival orders of monks; and the smart 
saying, that a glass of water spilt on a bed- 
chamberwoman’s dress changed the face of 
Europe, would hardly now be received with 
applause from the lips of any writer professing 
to give a serious account of its progress. The 
by-ways of history may be pursued in search 
of matter illustrative of the details of great 
events, which have been governed by great and 
visible causes. Or they may lead to the dis- 
covery of incidents of little or no weight, indeed, 
in the scale of human affairs, but adding some 
minor trait to the general features of the time, 
—exciting natural curiosity by something mys- 
terious in their aspect, or appealing to human 
sympathies by some touch of unusual vicissitude 
or misfortune. But the gains in this direction, 
we repeat, are not likely to be any revelations 
of unsuspected sources in the larger fields of 
historical inquiry. 

As to the second division of the plan, which 
treats of the strange or doubtful in individual 
character, the oo is relatively more im- 
posing,—at first sight at least. In all lives, of 
the most eminent as well as of the least known 
of men, there is much that seems obscure and 
enigmatical to contemporaries; much that will 
for ever remain uncertain to the eye of succeed- 
ing times, after all that can be done in the way 
of conjecture and research. Whatever tends 
in this department to remove a single doubt, to 
throw new light on any feature of conduct or 
disposition, to supply one material fact hitherto 
concealed, is a contribution bearing directly on 
the main subject, which is completely included 
in the individual life in question. As such, it 
belongs to the essentials of our knowledge in 
the matter; and where the object in view is any 
distinguished or even peculiar character, it can 
scarcely be unimportant,—it may possess the 
highest value. Yet, on looking at the execution 
of the plan, the deduction to be made on this 
more hopeful class of expectations is found to be 
eensiderable. There is scarcely anything that 
illustrates the darker places in biographies which 
claim especial regard in virtue of the high 
place or qualities of their subjects,—little addi- 
tion to our knowledge of men whom of all it is 
most desirable to know, few or none of whom 
are yet sufficiently known, and none of whose 
characters it may be said are without some pecu- 
liarity, some enigmatic feature, which it would 
be important and interesting to have made 
plainer to us. The editor confines his observa- 


tion in great part to minor figures, and these 
not always even remarkable as specimens of 
mere human eccentricity, or connected with 
anything peculiarly doubtful or curious. 

Indeed it must be confessed that in both the 
above-mentioned departments the general im- 
pression of the work is disappointing. The title 
may, in part, be blamed for this, as exciting the 
most insatiable of the minor passions—curiosity. 
No discoveries, perhaps, could satisfy the lon 
ing for the mysterious and strange which is 
provoked by the announcement of revelations 
on secret history and problematical persons by 
a writer of repute, long known to be occupied 
with studies in the more recondite corners of 
the Past. For this some allowance may be 
justly demanded. Yet, after all concessions, 
the student of history will hardly refrain from 
surprise at the somewhat barren result of the 
revelations presented to him. In the Historical 
chapters little is produced of any moment that 
can be regarded as absolutely new; and the 
Biographical part will prove still more disap- 
pointing to the reader who looks for surprising 
discoveries. Of the characters presented, many, 
indeed, are little known; but what is related of 
the most of these will hardly justify the pains 
of bringing them to light now. Nor is the in- 
formation, where the persons are important or 
remarkable,—a Kaunitz or a Cagliostro,—in an 
considerable degree novel or original. It is 
chiefly taken from extant books or other publi- 
cations ; and so will rather entertain the general 
reader than greatly increase the knowledge of 
those who have studied such figures with any 
kind of diligence. 

To this it must be added, that the editor is 
rather accurate and pains-taking, than gifted 
with the art of presenting his materials in a 
lively or impressive way. A certain dryness 
prevails as well in his recital of public events 
as in his personal ge A pom it may 
be guessed, from the same cause which has 
induced him to bestow considerable space on the 
fortunes of men in nowise calling for notice, 
either by the importance of their acts or by the 
peculiarity of their characters or fate. Herr 
Biilau, like other antiquarians, does not always 
seem to perceive the difference between what is 
and what is not worth noting: and is apt to 
bestow a good deal of pains on the stories of 
men with whom biography, in any fruitful sense, 
can have little or no concern now. This is 
especially the case with not a few sketches from 
the official life of Saxon employés,—as also with 
more than one description of the genealogy and 
fortunes of Saxon noble families. They may 
have acertain interest for readers on their native 
soil, for descendants or connexions on the spot; 
but in a collection like the present they seem to 
have no place. Indeed, we have failed to dis- 
cover anything secret, mysterious, or problema- 
tical in at least two-thirds of the cides of this 
class. 

Altogether, in his biographical research and 
in his pursuit of political curiosities, Herr 
Biilau naturally makes Dresden his central 
point—the intrigues, State tricks, favourites, 
servants, victims, or plotters of the Saxon and 
Polish Courts of the seventeenth century,— 
the fortunes of individuals or families that be- 
long to this circle, have supplied a large part 
of the contents of his volumes; and this, by 
readers out of Saxony, will not be found the most 
interesting portion. Here and there some frag- 
ment of interest relieves the general dullness 
of such details; a sketch of the site, structure, 
and inmates of the notable fortress of Kénigs- 
tein; incidents of an abortive rising of the 
peasants about Meissen (1796) against their 
feudal grievances,—in which a certain human 





interest gleams through the dryness of the nar- 
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rative; and some curious instances of the trea- 
cheries practised against each other, in the way 
of opening letters and purloining transcripts of 
State papers, by the rival Courts of Berlin and 
Dresden, in the time of Frederick the Great. 
Glimpses of notable character or moving inci- 
dent from earlier periods, especially during the 
Thirty Years War, may also be caught here 
and there, by the reader who is patient enough 
to look for them through a labyrinth of un- 
inviting records and extinct genealogies. But, 
on the whole, the Saxon contributions are not 
precious; and, however new they may be to 
readers at large, contain a very small propor- 
tion of what is intrinsically curious. 

Chapters of more importance on Kaunitz and 
Choiseul; on the Spanish Bourbon kings in the 
middle of the last century ; and various notices on 
the Charlatans, Freemasons and Illuminati of that 
period—a topic now become rather flat to healthy 
tastes,—owe a good deal of whatever is least 
hackneyed in their details, to the Memoirs of 
Baron von Gleichen—a remarkable and ob- 
servant man, gui multos hominum mores videbat 
et urbes ; whose reminiscences of what he saw 
have, however, been for some time in print. 
These are among the most readable articles,— 
without, however, discovering much that is either 
“secret” or “ enigmatical.” 

The same may be said of the studies on the 
Chevalier d’Eon, on the famous Princess Orsini, 
and on the Cellamare Conspiracy, with Alberoni 
and Ripperda. Some of the details may be 
absolutely new, although we are not certain of 
this ; but the final result of the particulars here 
collected differs in no point of moment from 
what was already known of the persons and cir- 
cumstances in question. They are interesting 
chapters, however, and will be useful to those 
who may want exact information on these his- 
torical episodes. 

More coincidence with the professions of the 
title may be found in the weighty articles on 
the two Court Revolutions in St. Petersburgh, in 
1762 and 1801, which open the first volume. 
Of the strange and intrinsically barbarous his- 
tory there revealed but little has hitherto been 


certainly known in Western Europe; and the | 


chapter in which Herr Biilau unravels its in- 
trigues and catastrophes may be taken as adding 
something substantial to the scanty knowledge 
extant on the subject,—one, however, which is 
not among the most inviting parts of history ; 
nor, we may say, the most instructive,—seeing 
the rude instruments employed, and the mix- 
ture of ignorance, violence, and chance-medley 
which appears in a perplexing ferment at every 
critical point of both revolutions. 

Besides these, may be noted, as really curious, 
the two chapters, both on strictly enigmatical 
claims of two pretenders:—one,—an alleged 
bastard, claiming the petty principality of Reuss- 
Plauen, in the sixteenth century; the other— 
the pretended Louis XVII., aspiring to the in- 
heritance of the great French monarchy in our 
own time. The story of the spurious Hein- 
rich von Plauen is interesting in itself, and 
illustrative of German manners in the age of 
Charles V.;—the curiosity of the modern 
Pretender’s story,—which we in London have 
heard something of, but little cared to inves- 
tigate,—will be found in the plausible case got 
up for the “Duke of Normandy” (Naun- 
droff) by his posthumous advocate Gruau de 
la Barre; whose zeal in maintaining the cause 
when it could no longer profit any one to de- 
ceive mankind, is itself something of a riddle. 
The whole story is decidedly curious; and the 
doubts, at least, which it actually sustains, in 
an affair current in these times of publicity and 
order, suggest strange reflections as to our cer- 
tainty on disputed facts occurring in remote 


periods, when wrong and concealment were 
possible on every hand. We shall not attempt a 
list of the saen, Somme articles on less piquant 
or novel subjects,—among which, Bonneval, 
Marshal Schomberg, Lord Lovat, and even poor 
Jenny Cameron,—have founda place. They are 
of various degrees of merit, but the highest of 
these we cannot place very high. Most of them, 
too, rather belong to the department of ordinary 
historical or biographical collectanea, than de- 
serve particular notice among ‘Secret Histories 
and Enigmatic Characters.’ 

The total impression of the work, viewed 
with regard to the promise expressly held out 
in this title, is, we repeat, rather ——— 
Some of the lives are no enigmas at all: of the 
secrets, not many are “secrets worth knowing.”’ 
Still we by no means intend to speak reproach- 
fully of the editor’s labours. They have been, 
it is true, more indiscriminate than might have 
been expected; but a large part of what they 
have collected,—if not exactly corresponding 
with the description specially named,—is well 
worth being presented in a readable form, and 
rescued from the nooks and corners of odd 
books and stray papers, in which many of the 
details have hitherto lain dormant. On this 
account the continuance of the work may well 
be desired,—not in any strong hope, indeed, of 
future mysteries or figures of startling eccen- 
tricity, but in the more moderate expectation of 
a miscellany making popular a good deal of 
scattered information, which, if not inestimably 
precious or marvellously strange, ought cer- 
tainly to be preserved, as filling up the larger 
outlines of history. 





Yeast. A Problem. Parker. 

Tue chief part of this book—under the above 
quaint, and somewhataffected, title—has already 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine ; and as being to 
a great extent a reprint, it would be removed 
from our general sphere of review, were it not 
that the important topics with which it deals, 
| and the power and passion put forth in their 
| treatment, call on us to make it an exception to 
| the general rule. 

‘Yeast,’ though written in a narrative form, 
scarcely pretends to be a novel :—and notwith- 
standing some strongly-drawn scenes and fine 
passages of description, they who take it up 
for amusement are likely to be disappointed. 
It is a book of social noe Bie and the cha- 
racters introduced are vigorously sketched and 
vividly coloured diagrams illustrating the dif- 
ferent phases of the disease and disorganization 
that are going on in the inner condition of 
England. 

The great merit of the book is, that it states 
in clear, definite language the chief questions 
that are fermenting in the hearts of men at the 
present time :—its great fault is, that it states 
them with passion, and draws exaggerated in- 
ferences. The author forgets that exaggera- 
tion is a moral and logical weakness, and 
calmness a moral and logical power. Still, 
they who are in earnest themselves about 
such matters will readily see that earnestness 
is at the root of the author’s fault. In ‘ Yeast,’ 
as in § Alton Locke,’ he is honestly engrossed 
with his subject. There are throughout a single- 
ness of purpose and an absence of self-seeking, 
which we take to be the first things needful in 
those who do any kind of work,—and without 
which genius itself carries no weight and in- 
spires small reverence. In ‘ Alton Locke,’ it 
was mainly the evils of competition and the 
grievances of the artizan class that were dealt 
with ;—in ‘ Yeast,’ the hardships and injustice 
which are rife in the rural and agricultural dis- 
tricts are treated of,—as well as the equally 
real and still more perplexing difficulties that 











are haunting the minds and afflictin 
of the thoughtful and educated of al ae 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark that 
in the first instance grievances the most pre i 
are uttered in cloudy declamation and “confi 
noise.” <A certain amount of vehemence and 
fermentation would seem to be the inevita 
course of nature. To narrow the question a 

. J 
state the facts of the matter in definite ters 
is to gain an immense step:—so much of stren h 
is wasted ‘‘in beating the air.” In the diseys, 
sion of points of social injustice, calmness, ye 
repeat, is a great economy of strength, as vel 
as a great argument. The author of ‘ Yeast’ ix 
considerably too vehement for a philosopher ;— 
and often coarse in his energy, to a degree that 
will make the “hair” of the fastidious “ stand 
on end.” But he has—to do him justice, 
clear idea of what it is he wants to Say :—and 
that is no small merit. For, as there is no com. 
pendious solution to be found, in any book, o 
prophet, or maxim,—a good work for any may 
to do is, to clear away whatever rubbish he sees 
lying about a question. The rest will come, 
The difticulties that are now exciting so much 
talk will be worked down in the end. Men are 
capable of any effort—any amount of drudgery 
—when they see their task standing clear before 
them. 

Socialism, which professes to be the science 
by which all the difficulties that beset the world 
are to be resolved, is in itself a Problem, and 
“a word of fear.” Men have always instine- 
tively felt more dread of ‘‘ Reformers”’ than of 
existing evils. In spite, however, of the insane 
nonsense—and worse than nonsense—that has 
been uttered in its name,—the eyes of men are 
every day turning more and more towards 
Socialism ds a principle, to see what (rightly 
interpreted) will come of it. It is earnestly to 
be desired that men of character—men witha 
stake in life— above all taint and all suspicion, 
—would look into the matter, and take it out 
of the hands of visionaries and speculators and 
adventurers. In times of social crisis, it is not 
high talent that is needed so much as inflexible 
integrity and straightforward purpose. It is 
these that find a successful issue out of difficul- 
ties, when worldly wisdom has only proved itself 
capable of an elaborate mistake. The author 
of ‘ Alton Locke’ and of ‘ Yeast’ may be rude 
of speech, and calculated to shock and distress 
those of a more refined and gentle spirit,—yet 
we cannot forget that there is much that seems 
to need hewing away by the rough logical hand 
ere finer fingers: can work successfully at bring- 
ing the masses of moral and social deformity 
into shape and proportion. Labourers of every 
kind are needed ;—truth must be uttered in 
every variety of ~< and language, to convey 
its meaning to all. Honour to every man who 
does his part in the work of social reform ins 
true and fearless spirit,—and with a peacefil 
hand! 









































The Iliad of Homer, literally translated, wilh 
Explanatory Notes. By Theodore Alois 
Buckley, B.A. Bohn. 

Ix the prose translation of a poem there is one 

cardinal virtue which, if attained, justifies the 

isolation of Meaning from Music—the repro- 
duction of a work of Art in a form which 
voluntarily dispenses with the means of Art. 

That virtue is, exactitude. Without this, a poem 

in prose is as an opera without its music :—Wwe 

read it only in the libretto. Strangely enough, 
prose translations hitherto have been less exact 
than metrical ones. The licence of prose hi 
induced that laxity of expression and super 
abundance of phrase which metrical exigencies 

imperiously forbid. The prose translator, 10 

stead of casting about among the numerots 
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ne 1225) 
estions which arise in his mind (as he is 
in verse) till he can hit on the very 
force. apt to allow the first thought to go 
pee and if it strike him as glaringly incom- 
¢ te, to add another phrase by way of variation, 
Por ing between the two to give the reader 
soething like an adequate version. In his 
Jation of ‘ Faust’ Mr. Hayward announced 
it sock was his system. But whoever has 
aie to taste and analyze the endless varieties 


ol delicacies of expression, with their eva- 


pescent, shy suggestions, unseizable for the 
most part, and demanding original creative 

wer to imitate in another language, must feel 
grongly the impropriety of allowing the trans- 
iator any facility in evading this obstacle by 
variations. The ma translator should under- 
sand that he is absolved from the restraints of 
metre only to be coerced Into more rigorous 
fdelity to the expressions of his original. The 
beauty, the brevity, the rhythmic vehemence 
and pliant gracefulness of finely written prose 
may by a master-hand be made to compensate 
insome degree for that metrical form which is 
wo indissolubly identified with the meaning of a 

om. But at any rate the first object of the 
translator is accuracy, not beauty. Accuracy 
will give beauty if the original be beautiful. 
for, what does accuracy mean? Literalness? 
That is often startlingly inaccurate. Accuracy 
means fidelity to the meaning of the original : 
—and the art of the translator is to secure as 
near an approach to this fidelity as the two 
linguages will permit. Frequently language is 
incommensurable. We cannot even in our own 
language mark the difference (sensible as it is) 
between such words as “ Bugle” and “ Horn”: 
—how then shall we adequately represent the 
mances of another tongue? 

In answering the question raised by the ap- 
pearance of the volume now before us,—Is it de- 
sirable to have a prose translation of Homer ?— 
veincline to the affirmative; thinking that a 
rally fine prose translation might transcend in 
merit any poetical attempt yet made. But what 
we say of a prose translation according to our 
own standard of such a work by no means 
involves our approbation of the particular 
volume before us. ‘This may be useful, indeed, 
sa“ crib,”-—but cannot be accepted as a work 
higher claims. 

Mr. Buckley announces his work as “literally 
translated.” It is literal—too literal,—but not 
accurate. We affirm this not simply in the 
higher sense of its failing to give adequate 
vasions of the poetical and passionate expres- 
sions,—but in the lower sense also of its 
savishly reproducing expletives which confuse 
ad distort our language. The Greek is full of 
litle expletives,—the gesticulations and modu- 
lations, so to speak, which diversify elocution. 
Toreproduce them in English is to be Jiferal, 
but uot accurate. Of all prosaic words, “ but” 
perhaps the most prosaic; and this volume is 
deformed by the eternal ‘ de” of the original 
being rendered “ but,” whether it mean “but” 
something else. Any schoolboy will answer 
frit, that “ée”’ does not mean “ but” in hun- 
dreds of passages where it is so translated by 
Mr. Buckley. 

In many instances we find this literalness 
ad inaccuracy disturbing the noblest passages, 
~sometimes perverting the sense. A few ex- 
amples detected by dipping here and there into 

¢ volume will support our objection. 

In the concluding verses of the lamentation 
nade by the white-armed Andromache over the 
body of her Hector—verses “ most musical, most 
uelancholy,”” equal to Shakspeare in his ten- 
derest_ domestic moods—she regrets that her 
lord died without stretching out his hands to 

his couch, without speaking to her 





some meaning-crowded word which she might 
ever after carry in her memory through tearful 
days and nights: 
obfe re pot imag muKivoy ioc. 

This expression-—mvxwoy trog—a word crowd- 
ed with meaning,” seems to us admirable ; and 
certainly not adequately represented by ‘nor 
speak any prudent word [of solace] which I 
might remember!” 

In Andromache’s first discovery of Hector’s 
body dragged along by horses, Homer de- 
scribes the vision as seen through the emotions 
of Andromache ; and hence he uses the admir- 
able, pictorial, passionate epithet dendecrwe. 
The horses are said to drag Hector with “‘ cruel | 
carelessness.” To Andromache it seems as if | 
even the brutes ought to treat with respect the 
corpse of her great lord!—and herein lies the | 
involved beauty of the word. Mr. Buckley by | 
translating it “ruthlessly,” loses the graphic | 
force of the galloping careless steeds. By a| 
strange oversight, Voss translates it ‘ mitleids- 
voll — compassionate!” — In the same para- 
graph we notice one of those trifles which, 
because it is a trifle, will illustrate the re- 
marks that we have made about the laxity ob- 
servable in prose translations.—‘‘ Thus having 
spoken, she rushed through the palace like unto 
one deranged, greatly palpitating in heart.” 
A very slight alteration — “ with greatly 
throbbing heart’—would have made this more 
English, more rhythmic, more Homeric. In 
casting aside metre there is no reason for cast- 
ing aside rhythm; in attending to the simple 
meaning we shall often best convey it in the 
most beautiful form of expression :—but let any | 
one open this translation at hazard, and he will | 
find that /iteralness alone has been achieved by | 
Mr. Buckley,—who, however, professes to “ con- | 
vey more accurately”’ than in any previous ver- 
sion “ the words and thoughts of the original.” 

We linger about the beautiful passages of 
this 22nd Book, held there by the charms of 
pathos and exquisite Art. Whether intentional 
or not, the introduction of Andromache after 
the wailing lamentations of Priam and Hecuba 
has all the effect of consummate Art. After 
such grief, even the grief of Andromache would 
be tame in its effect; it would only add tears to 
tears and shrieks to shrieks. Therefore, Homer 
introduces a pause :—and a pause of exquisite 
beauty, infinitely terrible. Andromache is 
weaving the variegated work, and preparing the 
warm bath for Hector on his return. Not a 
doubt troubles her. She is assured he will 
return,—we know that his flowing curls are 
trailing in the dust;—and the irony of the 
whole passage is expressed in the stern vy7«9— 
fool!’ in which the poet contrasts the reality 
with her belief. Here a new modulation of 
pathos strikes upon the ear in a place where 
mere tears and cries could not have moved us. 
Andromache hears the shriek from the tower. 
She is alarmed,—anxious. She wishes to go 
forth and learn the cause. Now, mark the poet's 
art! Her terror is not lest Hector should be 
slain (for whocan match the crest-waving Horse- 
tamer?) — but lest his well-known courage 
should have led him too far, and he be now in | 
danger! It is thus that great poets produce a 
crescendo of passion. By artfully preparing their | 
effects, they throw none away. Now, read this 
in Mr. Buckley’s version.— 

“ Thus she spoke, weeping; but the wife of Hector 
had not yet learned anything: no certain messenger 
going, informed her that her husband had remained 
without the gates; but she was weaving a web in a 
retired part of her lofty house, double, splendid, and 
was spreading on it various painted works. And 
she had ordered her fair-haired attendants through 
the palace to place a large tripod on the fire, that 
there might be a warm bath for Hector, returning 
from the battle. Foolish! nor knew she that, far 














away from baths, azure-eyed Minerva had subdued 
him by the hands of Achilles. But she heard the 
shriek and wailing from the tower, and her limbs 
were shaken, and the shuttle fell from her to the 
ground; and immediately she addressed her fair- 
haired attendants:—Come hither, let two follow me, 
that I may see what deeds have been done. I heard 
the voice of my venerable mother-in-law, and to 
myself the heart within my breast leaps up to my 
mouth, and the limbs under me are benumbed. 
Surely some evil is now near the sons of Priam. O 
that the word may be [far] from my ear! I dread 
lest brave Achilles, having already cut off noble 
Hector alone from the city, may drive him towards 
the plain, and even now have made him desist from 
the fatal valour which possessed him; for he never 
remained among the throng of warriors, but leaped 
out far before, yielding in his valour to none.’ Thus 
having spoken, she rushed through the palace like 
unto one deranged, greatly palpitating in heart; and 
her attendants went along with her. But when she 
reached the tower and the crowd of men, she stood 
looking round over the wall, and beheld him dragged 
before the city; but the fleet steeds drew him ruth- 
lessly towards the ships of the Greeks. Then gloomy 
night veiled her over her eyes, and she fell back- 
wards, and breathed out her soul in a swoon. But 
from her head fell the beautiful head-gear, the gar- 
land, the net, and the twisted fillet, and the veil 
which golden Venus had given to her on that day 
when crest-tossing Hector led her from the palace 
of Eétion, after he had presented many marriage- 
gifts. Around her in great numbers stood her 
sisters-in-law and sisters, who supported her amongst 
them, seized with stupor unto death.” 

This, it will be seen, is something more than 
casting off the “‘shackles of metre” :—it is onl 
a fluent master reading off the text into English 
for his pupils. We do not mean to blame Mr. 
Buckley for this, but simply to make our readers 
cognizant of the character of the translation. 
He was at liberty to choose whether his version 
should be a ‘crib” or a translation:—he has 
chosen the former. 

Yet, even as a “‘crib’’ we have some ques- 
tions to make respecting it. Kopv@atodog ‘Exrwp 
does not appear to us correctly translated by 
“‘crest-tossing.” This is not literal,—for aiodog 
is “glancing,” “waving,” — anything but 
“tossing ;” it is not satisfactory inasmuch as 
it calls up an image of Hector always swagger- 
ing and tossing up his head. Again :—is Mr. 
Buckley accurate (though borne out, we believe, 
by all predecessors) in rendering the words 
deen foya, “ unseemly deeds”? Achilles has 
slain Hector, and contemplates dragging him 
thrice round the walls of Troy ; which Homer 
prefaces by ppndero deen tpya,—-or, as we should 
translate it, ‘he devised astounding (unusual) 
deeds.” We question the accuracy of the 
common rendering, “unworthy” or ‘un- 
seemly.”” Homer nowhere leads us to suppose 
that he considers the deeds unworthy of a hero : 
—it was not likely that he should! We turn, 
therefore, to the more primitive meaning of 
dene, which is “unlike,” “unusual.” The 
vengeance of Achilles not resembling known 
deeds, is fitly called detenc. The meaning “ un- 
worthy,” “unseemly,” is itself obviously derived 
from “ unlike’ :—things which are not done by 


| others are often unseemly, but are not neces- 


sarily so. If we turn to the opening of the 
next book (v. 24), we shall find Achilles again 
devising deuwea fpya,—and in this place ‘un- 
seemly”’ would be unwarrantable. Achilles is 
not angry, then:—he is only about to do what 
has not been done before. 

But, in truth, it is very difficult to settle the 
signification of metaphorical expressions. There 
is a phrase in the ninth book (vy. 208), at the 
preparations which Achilles makes for a Homeric 
repast, that we will instance for the sake of a 
piquant coincidence to be met with in the de- 
lightful pages of Elia. Every one remembers 
his Essay on Reast Pig and the delicate gusto 
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of his description of that ‘adhesive oleaginous 
—O, call it not fat—but an indefinable sweet- 


ness growing up to it—the tender blossoming of | 


fat!” Homer had the phrase before Elia :— 
reOaduay droupy! Mr. Buckley, indeed, ven- 
tures on no such audacity:—he reads it 
‘abounding in fat.” Voss boldly says,— 
‘* bliihendes fettes.” It would be difficult to 
assign the precise nuance of metaphor in 
reOauay. 

Homer thus compares the tears of Agamem- 
non :— 


oe Te Kpnvn pedavvdpog 
a) Te Kar’ aiytkeToc TeTpnc Cvogepoy xeEEt Howp 
(“like a black-water fountain which pours its 


gloomy stream from a lofty rock.” — Buckley). 


Here there are two epithets: weavvdpoc, which 
we know not how to render,—“ black-water”’ 
not precisely hitting it; and aiyiezoc, which 
(instead of “lofty” rock) we think might more 
literally and poetically be rendered “ goat- 
defying.” The goat-defying rock suggests a 
tremendous height—a rock inaccessible even to 
goats! 

The Night Scene! How much discussion 
has been employed on it, and to how little 

urpose! Let us see how it looks in Mr. Buck- 
ley's pages.— 

“But they, greatly elated, sat all night in the 

ranks of war, and many fires blazed for them. As 
when in heaven the stars appear very conspicuous 
around the lucid moon, when the ether is wont to 
be without a breeze, and all the pointed rocks and 
lofty summits and groves appear, but in heaven the 
immense ether is disclosed, and all the stars are 
seen, and the shepherd rejoices in his soul. Thus 
did many fires of the Trojans kindling them appear 
before Ilium, between the ships and the streams of 
Xanthus. A thousand fires blazed in the plain, and 
by each sat fifty men, at the light of the blazing fire. 
But their steeds eating white barley and oats, stand- 
ing by the chariots, awaited beautifully-throned 
Aurora.” 
‘‘In the ranks of war,’’ we submit, is not the 
translation of ava rodepoto yedupag (literally, 
‘on the bridge of battle,” i.e. on the clear 
space between the! two camps); and for the 
poetic iteration ‘the stars are shining round 
the shining moon,” we cannot accept ‘the 
stars appear very conspicuous around the lucid 
moon.” Coleridge and Wordsworth, indeed, 
object to the whole passage, on the ground that 
when the moon shines the stars around it are 
dim. Exactly! for this reason Homer calls 
them shining stars :—they shone to him, in his 
mind, as was necessary for his purpose. 

In conclusion, we may commend Mr. Buck- 
ley’s notes,—and recommend his volume as 
useful to the learner who would dispense with 
a master’s assistance; but as a translation of 
Homer we cannot, we repeat, accept it. 


’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Regions. By 
P. L. Simmonds.—This is another compilation of 
the particulars of Arctic Expeditions, from that of 
Sir John Ross in 1818 to those recently undertaken 
for the relief of Sir John Franklin. The history 
of the earlier Expeditions has been so often nar- 
rated, that any further account of them would seem 
to be unnecessary,—particularly as a small volume 
very similar to that of Mr. Simmonds has lately 
issued from the press. The Admiralty official 
documents have been extensively used in the pre- 
sent publication ; and where they have been fol- 
lowed, general fidelity of description has resulted. 
The history of the private Expedition of the Prince 
Albert is not so faithful. Mr. Simmonds states, 
that Capt. Forsyth had the chance of an open 
season, and the skill to make use of it. Now, 


without desiring to detract from Capt. Forsyth’s 
merits as an adventurous and daring officer, it is 
unfortunately a matter of history that the Prince 


Albert was despatched to explore Regent Inlet, 
which was not done precisely because the sea was 


| not open ; and it is only a few weeks since we our- 
selves announced Lady Franklin’s intention of 
sending out the Prince Albert again this season, to 
| endeavour to effect what that ship failed in doing 
last year. 

Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd. By the Rev. 
W. B. Jones.—Gwynedd, we are told in the pre- 
face, means North Wales ; and Mr. Jones’s account 
of the vestiges of the Gael in that part of our island 
was written as a contribution to the Cambrian 
Archeological Association. By means of the 
remains of old names, ruins, traditions and chroa- 
ology, he tries to mark off the extent of country 
formerly held by this peculiar race, as well as to 
discover the origin of its dominion. The investiga- 
tion is of interest for local history. 

Australasia and Prison Discipline. By Henry 
Melville.—If a long residence in the country 
which he aspires to describe, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the penal system wlfich he 
would amend, may entitle a man to a public 
hearing, Mr. Melville may claim such in this 
country on the merits and demerits of our great 
Eastern settlement. His chapters on ‘‘ Emigration” 
and on the ‘‘ Land Regulations” are particularly 
deserving of notice from those who may be contem- 
plating a removal to the antipodes. From the fact 
of the volume being dedicated to Earl Grey, the 
reader will anticipate that Mr. Melville is in favour 
of a continuance of the transport system; but he 
proposes some modifications of the existing plans, 
which he thinks would obviate the growing objec- 
tion to receive expatriated criminals in all our 
Colonies, while, ‘‘as regards convictism, they 
would render transportation an example to the 
multitude, and afford a certain prospect of refor- 
mation to the offenders.” On the other hand, he 
admits that the sending out of convicts is “unjust 
and injurious to the free inhabitants.” We are not 
convinced, however, that Mr. Melville’s plan is 
more wisely arranged than the score of schemes 
which have been based on the same principle—and 
have failed. Severity is his motto. He would place 
convicts under martial law, gather them into penal 
settlements, and more rigorously execute the sen- 
tence passed on them in England. His plans are 
the reverse of Captain Maconochie’s. 

An Essay explanatory of the Tempest Prog- 
nosticator, de. &e. By George Merryweather, 
M.D.—We fear our readers will be disposed to 
smile when we tell them that this tempest prognos- 
ticator is—a bottle of leeches. This is the truth ;— 
and it is equally true, that much observation and 
some ingenuity have been exhausted in producing 
the apparatus—which is, according to the title- 
page, ‘‘in the Building of the Great Exhibition 
for the Works of Industry of all Nations.” That 
the leech feels very sensibly any electrical changes 
in the atmosphere is certain,—and every vender 
of these blood-suckers will tell of the sad influences 
of thunder-storms upon his stock. Dr. Merry- 
weather observing that these sensitive creatures 
always creep up out of the water when ‘‘a storm 
is preparing,” arranged a set of tubes, and devised 
a method by which his leech, in creeping into a 
tube, rings a bell. This is the ‘ prognosticator.”— 
Now, admitting the truth of the Doctor’s observa- 
tions, we are not disposed to place much reliance 
on the effects obtained by his arrangement ; since 
considerable electrical changes do often occur with- 
out the manifestation of a storm,—the equilibrium 
is otherwise restored,—and it is admitted in this 
‘ Essay’ that storms have not occurred at Whitby 
when the bells of the “ prognosticator” have rung. 
But a storm has occurred somewhere else, and that 
is sufficient for the projector. Not so, however, 
for us,—nor, should we imagine, for the thinking 
public. 

Les Deux Perroquets. Par une Dame.—Most 
conversation books are dry and uninteresting, 
though not useless. The authoress of the present 
little work has remedied this evil by introducing 
longer sentences of just such pleasant gossip as 
may often be heard in drawing-rooms. She has 
greatly increased the value of the book by thickly 
interspersing it with idiomatic turns of expression 
| not to be met with in grammars or in ordinary 
| conversation guides. To make it complete, she 
has wound up the whole with a series of notes 








and letters written in a style of great cami 
elegance. ‘ad 

Discussion on Phrenology; between Ch, 
Donovan, Esq. and the Rev. Brewin Grang ~W, 
have never known of any good arising from po alas 
discussion of quasi-scientific questions:—the ae 
of phrenology, mesmerism, and other empirica] 
systems of collusion and delusion are not to be 
judged by crowds at sixpence a head. In the 
sent case we know not which of the two «= 
pions appears to be most deficient in the tem, 
and in the knowledge necessary to discuss 
topics to a useful end. The point really at isaue 
seemed to be—which should make the worst jokes 
and talk widest from the mark. We are ata loss 
to say which had the best of it. 

Science Simplified, and Philosophy, Natural aug 
Experimental, made easy. By the Rev. Dayij 
Williams.—A series of questions and answers op 
the sciences treating of animal physiology, vege. 
table physiology, mechanics, optics, astronomy and 
geology,—and adapted in their phraseology to the 
capacities of children. The information is not y 
new in its form, and not always exact in its sub. 
stance; but, as the book appears to have no 
higher object than that of being a convenient 
guide to mothers in their early lessons, these are 
not important objections. 

Socialism Unmasked. A plain Lecture. From 
the French of Charles Gouvard.—A_ poor car. 
cature,—the one single point being in the illu 
tration, which represents an owvrier addressing hig 
fellows from a platform.—‘‘ The object of social- 
ism,” says he, at the same time tearing his blouse 
in pieces, and distributing them to the company, 
“is, to make that which is useful to one useles 
to all.” 
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ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS IN THE REGENT’S PARK. 


Our readers well know that amongst the many 
places of pleasant resort which London offers t0 
the stranger and the foreigner, there is none more 
attractive than the Zoological Society's collection 
of wild animals in the Regent’s Park. As we have 
from time to time pointed out the particulars 
the entertainment which we are preparing for out 
coming guests,—we cannot well overlook the part 
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gardens play 4 + ee rich ~~ 
ing and bewildering scene in Hyde 
res -— besking to steal away to the far 
Park, 1 opled alleys of this beautiful retreat. 
ee sa ts the one Exhibition will supple- 
Io many er. ‘ill be allowed i 
t the other. Raw produce w i allowed in 
me stal Palace,—but no living creature will 
be admitted therein. The tortoise-shell, but not 
the tortoise, the wool, but not the sheep,—the 
« but not the ox, will be found in the Great 
ehibition ; and they who would complete their 
knowledge of the objects which contribute to the 
comfort and luxury of man from the animal king- 
dom, must visit here the living representatives of 
types that are such large contributors to the mate- 
tals of the Great Art Exhibition. 

The recent improvements in this place have 
already had our warm commendation ; and we are 
lad to find that just in proportion as the Council 
sfthe Society have been liberal in their alterations 
and exertions for the public comfort and interest, 
have the public repaid them for their labours. In 
the year 1850, the number of visitors admitted to 
the Gardens was 360,402,—presenting an increase 
of 191,507 as compared with 1849. Up to the 
end of March of the present year, during the most 
unfavourable quarter, there has been admitted up- 
wards of 24,000 visitors. That this augmentation 
has depended in some measure on the popularity 
of one out of the 1,500 specimens of animals now 
in the Gardens, we must, no doubt, admit. But 
many who have been drawn to the Gardens with 
the view of seeing the Hippopotamus have been 
tempted to return thither for the sake of the other 
specimens. 

Seldom has there been seen in Europe so large 
a number of species of animals illustrating the 
fmilies of the Carnivora and the Pachydermata, 
amongst the Mammalia and the class of Reptiles, 
as are now to be found in these Gardens. The 
Lion group consists at present of four lions and 
five lionesses :—one of the former is a fine Cape lion, 
about three years old. A family of six young Leo- 
yards, as full of play as so many kittens, in addition 
to several fine grown animals of the same species, 
are amongst the most attractive objects in the cages 
under the Terrace. The collection is just now 
epecially rich in Bears :—seven species of this 
genus being distributed in various parts of the 
Gardens. A pair of the South African hunting 
dogs, or Wild Hounds of the Cape, are also inter- 
esting novelties. The Tasmanian Wolf, or Dog- 
headed Opossum (Zhylacinus cynocephalus) is an- 
other of the Carnivora giving a peculiar interest to 
the present collection. 

Amongst the Pachydermata, of course the Hip- 
jopotamus stands pre-eminent. He has richly 
repaid the care and anxiety which have been 
testowed on his welfare. Throughout the winter 
he has not been out into the open air ; preferring 
to remain chiefly in his tank,—where, unwieldy as 
be ison the land, he gambols about with the facility 
ofa young puppy, and sleeps composedly with his 

d above the surface of the water. The small- 
ues of his house has been a great source of dis- 
ppointment to visitors,—preventing many from 
getting a glimpse of the illustrious stranger. This, 
however, will not be the case during the ensuing 
wmmer ; as the Council are building a large tank, 
~—o that when the huge creature is in his bath he 
nay be seen by at least a thousand people at once. 
Amongst the rarer Pachydermatous animals we 
uay also mention the Wart Hog from Natal,— 
ind a fine male example of the Malayan Tapir 
which has just been received. 

The collection of Reptiles is unique,—and un- 
doubtedly the most extensive ever made. The 
residence of these creatures has been improved for 
the accommodation of new arrivals. A series of 
cases has been erected on the south side of the 
om, 47 feet in length. Amongst the new comers 
jlaeed in these cases are, fine specimens of the Boa 
Divinoloqua,—a rare Python from Santa Lucia ; 
480 specimens of the Clibro and Rat-tail snake, 

the same island,—to whose curious habits, as 
Telated by Lieut. Tyler, of the Royal Engineers, 
nthe Proceedings of the Zoological Society, we 
rerred a few weeks ago. The number of speci- 
ueus of reptiles is upwards of 150. 














































In all departments important additions have been | with a fine living specimen of the Nile crocodile,— 
recently made :—as the following list of some of | shipped alive by the Hon. C. A. Murray, from 
the more conspicuous will show.— Alexandria. A fine living crocodile would cer- 

——$ $$ tainly be an important acquisition :—and we hope 

Ra on , Place of the next attempt will be more ful. 
§) ’ N Country. te P Ore SUCCESS: 
— ative Country. | Exhibition. In the report published at the beginning of the 
| 





| year we were promised an experimental Exhibi- 

Sloth Bear.... .. a | by CarnivoraTerrace | tion of Mollusca and Fishes. We have looked in 

Syrian Bear ....| Western Asia —depo-| Ditto —— fe or any arrangements that betoken this to be 

| sited by Sir 1. Hun-| a serious resolve of the Council. We hope, how- 

. | loko Pe ever, that it is:—and we are convinced that it 

Sun Bear... -./Malacea.- =... ..../Plower Garden _ | Will be ultimately a successful experiment. Let 

American Sable |North America — pre- Small Quadruped | the Council once discover how to keep marine 

| sented by Hudson’s, House creatures,—and we see no reason, as we have 

ae Rm, yaa a oe before said, why they should not have dolphins, 

owt oS Ditto | ae porpoises and whales, as well as the rhinoceros, 
Golden Agoutis..| Originally South Ame-| Ditto the hippopotamus and the elephant. 

rican, but bred in this 


country, and present-| . z ON NIN, 
ed by Sir R. Heron CAPTAIN J. D. CUNNINGHAM. 


and Sir T. M. Wilson THE daily papers announce the death, at Am- 
my Zebra — Africa Wapu House balla, in India, on the 28th of February, of Cap- 
Ceyloneseiiaanbur|Ceylon. ... "| Ditto tain Joseph Davey Cunningham, author of the 
Moluccan Deer. -|Bred at Knowsley, ori-| Ditto History of the Sikhs, —reviewed in our columns 
| ginally from the In- when it appeared in 1849 [see Athen. No. 1117, 
lee bee ee, sad tote p- 293] and eldest son of the late Allan Cunning- 
"Ww: €. Domvile, Esq. ame. Captain Ocnningham was bem in Lambeth, 
Ceylonese Hog) |... ler, | on the 9th of June 1812,—and educa’ ata 
ene a <itaiimiamesianes| i ae school in Pimlico, conducted by a Mr. evra 4 
Saisin (Female) |India |. ‘| Ditto | and afterwards af ashes! at Cisiees, ender a Sie. 
Two-toed Sloth.. |South Ame ..|Giraffe House | Law. On leaving Chelsea, his further education 
_ | was conducted, from pure friendship for his father, 
by the late George Darley; who was so pleased 
progress in the Gardens, in addition to the large with his pupil's proficiency and intuitive skill in 
open-air hippopotamus tank. A new aviary for ™&thematics that he strongly recommended his 
the eagles and other rapacious birds is in course of father to send him to Cambridge,—foretelli for 
erection ; and improvements are making for render- , Lim the highest mathematical honours of the Uni- 
ing the access of visitors more convenient on the V¢rsity. But the son was anxious to be a soldier ; 
south side of the terrace where the Carnivora are #24 the father, wishing as far as possible to indulge 
kept. The aviary above mentioned as now build- , the bent of his inclinations, promised to seek a 
ing will contain one or more specimens of the fol- , °@4etship for him,—and in the mean time, to test 
lowing species :— the strength of his love for the calling, put Count 
Aquila chrysaetos. Sarcorhamphus gryphus. | Ségur’s ‘Campaign in Russia’ into his hands. This 
” — a wa papa. ——_ of the Ley Pee pe - a soldier's 
ee ) 4 : ife only strengthened the ’s military aspira- 
Hialiaétusalbiciia,  .togyps aurioularit. | tions” ‘and Sir Walter Scott undertook to ssoure 
»> _ leucogaster. Cathartes iota. the desired cadetship. To Addiscombe, then, young 
> tie Gy Serax angolenele. | Cunninghame was :——leawing tat marge - 
Thrasattus harpyia. P Felyborns brasiliensis. | the usual period of two years, a8 first enginesr 
mi guianensis. Milvago chimango. (or first scholar),—with the first prize for mathe- 
Serpentarius reptilivorus. | matics, and with the sword which the East India 
To the ornithologist, this will be one of the most Company gives to the best conducted lad of the 
remarkable groups in this great collection. half year in which the prizes are distributed. 
The great aviary commenced in 1848 is still From Addiscombe, he went for a year to Chatham, 
unfinished ; but, as the experiment has perfectly '—as is the practice still in force with the Com- 
succeeded, it will be speedily completed. This pany’s engineers; and served there with activity 
building is 168 feet in length, and contains nine- and increasing knowledge under the eye of General 
teen divisions under the glass roof. These are Pasley, whose friendship he secured,—as he did 
adapted for birds of tropical climes which require that of the present Colonel Jebb, well known to 
protection in this country. Amongst the rare all who are interested in the science of prison dis- 
birds to be seen here are two pairs of Mandarin cipline and reformation. Leaving Chatham, he 
ducks,—the beauty of the male plumage of these sailed for India, in February 1834, carrying letters 
being almost unequalled in the family to which | of introduction from Sir John Malcolm,—who had 
they belong ; two pairs of crowned pigeons ; a pair taken a liking to him for his own as well as for 
of Talegallas; and several other new and strange his father’s sake. Serving with distinction under 
birds, which, having no English names at present, General M‘Leod, the present chief engineer of his 
we forbear to mention. | corps,—he received in 1837, through the unso- 
One of the distinguishing features of the Gardens licited favour of Lord Auckland, the important 
this summer will be, a unique collection of Hum- appointment of assistant toColonel (now Sir Claude) 
ming-birds, made by the indefatigable Mr. Gould. , Wade, the political agent in Loodiana, and the 
They are not alive, it is true; but all that art officer in charge of the British relations with the 
could do to restore the living form and action of Punjab and the chiefs of Afghanistan. What his 
these most delicate creatures has been done. They | services were after this in the north-west frontier 
who have taken their notions of humming-birds | of India, he has detailed with becoming brevity 
from books, pictures, or the few bad specimens of | and modesty in the Preface to his ‘History of the 
those animals which are found in our museums, | Sikhs ;’ a work which, we are informed, he had 
can have little idea of the numerous forms, the been induced to undertake on the recommendation 
brilliant colouring, the varying size, the exquisite 
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' of his father,—who thought that a taste for letters 
chiselling and painting of these minute creatures. | and a love of books on the part of his son might 
They surpass all that we had ever conceived pos- | be made of service in elucidation of the history of 
sible in creation. We thank Mr. Gould for open- | the remarkable people among whom he was so 
ing this beautiful museum to the public,—and the importantly mixing. For a period of eight years 
Council of the Zoological Society for affording a |—from 1837 to 1845—Captain Cunningham was 
fitting opportunity to display this gem of natural | living among the Sikhs as political assistant, 
history collections. first to Colonel Wade, then to Mr. Clerk (now Sir 

What further additions may be made to the | George Clerk), next to Colonel Richmond, and lastly 
gardens before the 1st of May we are not able to | to the late Major Broadfoot. Few, therefore, had 
say. Advices have been received of further im-| better opportunities of studying the Sikh cha- 
portant accessions:—but many animals die on | racter; and that he was no common or casual 








their voyage to England. This has been the case | observer his History—which has been long out of 
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print—furnishes, as we have formerly said, ample 
evidence. But his private history—above all his 
correspondence—(from the time of the appoint- 
ment of Major Broadfoot to the battle of So- 
braon)—will, we are given to understand, throw 
much further light on this important period of our 
rule in India. 

Up to this point, all is high promise and progres- 
sive fulfilment in the life of Captain Cunningham : 
—but we come now to painfulincidentsin the young 
officer’scareer, and tc their melancholy termination. 
—We have said that his ‘ History of the Sikhs’ 
has been long out of print,—but we have yet to 
state why a new edition has not been issued. Our 
readers may remember the announcement in our 
**Gossip” columns of the 6th of October, 1849, 
that the East India Company had removed Capt. 
Cunningham from his post of political agent at 
Bhopal, on the charge of his having made unautho- 
rised use of official documents in his ‘History of the 
Sikhs.’ To the impression made on his sensitive 
nature by this act of severity the family attribute in 
a great degree the premature close of his life. It is 
stated by his friends that he had conceived himself 
(whether erroneously or not) to have received suf- 
ficient authorization to protect him against any 
possible stigma in respect of his dealing with the 
facts within his knowledge. A frame weakened 
by half a life of Indian service was ill prepared 
to sustain the distress of mind with which he re- 
garded a measure against himself that implied 
dishonour. It was in vain that he was urged by 
friends, both in England and abroad, to return 
home. His determination was, to regain the con- 
fidence he had lost. To all persuasions, he replied 
that he would not return with a slur on his fame. 
It was, he said, the duty of a soldier to bear re- 
primand without a murmur, and to go wherever 
his superiors should order him. His new and 
onerous duties and his anxiety to discharge them 
efficiently, added to his mental and bodily ailments : 
—and he died, as he thought a soldier should,—at 
his post. 





MYSTERIES OF THE BOOK-PUBLISIIING TRADP, 

Ir is an office neither pleasant nor profitable to 
expose the mal-practices of the publishing trade ; 
and so much reluctance have we felt to exhibit in 
a questionable aspect the members of a body whose 
near relation to literature should have the effect 
of elevating them above all unfair or uncandid 
dealings, that we have passed unnoticed many a 
minor grievance laid before us, when the interests 
of literature were not vitally affected or the direct 
course of our duty did not forbid us a choice. On 
such occasions our readers well know that we have 
never hesitated to protect the interests of which, 
by the delegation of our readers, we have implied 
charge ; and they who complain of us on that 
account should remember that it is not our fault 
that the offences in the trade which they follow 
are so numerous as to have made our interference 
very frequent.—The mischief involved in the class 
of cases to which the following remonstrance relates 
is so clear and flagrant—the wrong is so direct and 
premeditated—that we have no hesitation in giving 
the aid demanded of us towards its exposure. 

A correspondent holding an important office in 
the business of education writes to us as follows :— 

** Some few years ago I met with ‘ Robinson's Grammar 
of History,’ and was so pleased with the amount of informa- 
tion contained in it, that I determined to use it on the first 
opportunity for my pupils should an edition be brought 
down to our own times.—In the early part of 1850, I met 
with an advertisement of Messrs. Whittaker & Co. men- 
tioning a ‘new edition” of this werk as just published. 
Immediately I ordered a copy; and to my surprise found it 
to be verbatim the same as that published in 1822, with 
the exception of Messrs. Whittaker’s name being on the 
title-page instead of that of Sir Richard Phillips, and the date 
of 1848 having replaced that of 1822. To give a better 
colour to the deceit, the new edition was styled the twenty- 
eighth edition.” 

Our correspondent then goes on to say that the 
Preface to the edition of 1822—bearing date “ Raven- 
stondale, Sept. 12, 1818—closed with the following 
So —* In this enlarged edition, the author 

las made very considerable additions and correc- 
tions which he hopes will render the work still 
more deserving of patronage ; and as the whole is 
recognized in the new edition of the ‘Tutor’s Key,’ 





the work cannot fail to be useful as heretofore in 
schools.”—The inference, of course, is, that the 
additions and corrections then introduced brought 
the information down to the date assigned. Now, 
in the Preface to the edition of 1848, says our cor- 
respondent, these precise words are retained ; and 
the same place of date remains,—but the year, 
1818, has been carefully removed—thus making 
the assertion of enlargement and correction seem 
to have reference to a much later date.—Our cor- 
respondent then proceeds as follows.— 

“‘From the same typographical errors in both editions, 
—I should presume that the work is stereotyped, and 
that the date, ‘Sept. 12, 1818,’ has been effaced from the 
blocks. Indignant at this discovery, I wrote, in February 
1850, to Messrs. Whittaker & Co., complaining that their 
name was lent to so obvious an imposition: and received 
from them a polite reply, saying that they were only ayents 
for the sale, and that the property of which this book 
formed a part, was then matter of litigation,—and added 
that they would do all in their power to have the work 
re-edited and continued to the present time. Fgom the 
tenor of this communication I, of course, imagined that 
the necessary alterations to modernize the work would 
be made; and accordingly I informed them in August, 
1850, that when the alterations were about to take place, 
I should like to offer a few practical suggestions. An 
answer was returned to the effect that they would be very 
glad of my suggestions; but that they had submitted the 
Grammar the other day to a very good historical scholar, 
whose opinion was that nothing could be done to improve 
it to the present time unless it were entirely re-written and 
re-modelled, which they had not the power of dving. Of 
course, with such ‘ opinion,’ my Own suggestions could be of 
no use, and they were accordingly withheld. The Times of 
the 27th of January, 1851, however, to my astonishment 
contained a repetition of the advertisement of 1850:—a 
‘new edition.” To be certain that this was identically the 
same as the old one, I ordered particularly a copy of the 
* new edition’ as advertised in the Times of that day, and a 
copy exactly like that of 1848 was sent.” 

Our correspondent complains that this is a great 
grievance—we think very justly; and he also uses 
harder names by way of characterizing it than we 
care to repeat. Here, he says, is a book of great 
utility as far as it goes, made, by a false pretence, 
to pass on the public, as education, facts which by 
the very reason that they were true thirty years 
ago are untrue now. To support his view of the 
““new editions being from old stereotypes,” he 
instances paragraphs that speak of ‘the present 
king,”—that make Greece a Turkish possession, 
&e. &e. If the world and all in it had been 
stereotyped thirty or forty years ago, this would 
be now a good book. To show that our corre- 
spondent is not unreasonable, he would not object 
to the re-issue of this book, if the old date were 
retained to the preface which gives the promise of 
new matter,—so that teacher and pupils might 
be warned. The reproduction of that promise, 
with its date deliberately effaced, and no subse- 
quent corrections supplied, make a case which we 
ask the publishers if—now that it is brought clearly 
before them—they can look fully in the face. 

While on this subject, we may refer to the com- 
plaint of an Edinburgh correspondent in reference 
to the new edition of M‘Culloch’s ‘ Geographical 
Dictionary’: — but this we do with no inten- 
tion of applying to it any of the remarks ap- 
plicable to the last case. In all cases of im- 
perfect republication, the morality will depend 
on the amount of pretence :—we are speaking 
here only of expediency. ‘There is,” says 
our correspondent, ‘‘no device of authorship which 
bears harder on readers of a certain description than 
soi-disant new editions. Many students in moderate 
circumstances trust to receive the latest informa- 
tion from them, when they find to their cost that 
the new edition is a reprint of the old, with an 
intermixture of late dates and history to give the 
edition the resemblance of novelty.”—-This com- 
plaint he proceeds to apply to the new Edition 
of the ‘Geographical Dictionary’ by a few ex- 
amples, — 

**Cnixa.—There is a long article in this interesting coun- 
try, apparently borrowed from the former cditions; and 
accordingly no mention occurs of the arrangement made 
by the treaty of 1845, whereby Britain was allowed to trade 
with five enumerated ports, 

* Borseo.—There is not a syllable of reference to the 
trade and establishment of Rajah Brooke, although he has 
been in everybody’s mouth for the last three years. 

**CALIFoRNIA.—The information on this all interesting 
province is meagre and unsatisfactory.” 

To this Dictionary a supplement is promised :— 
and it is probable that our correspondent will find 
all the omissions of which he complains therein 
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supplied. —We agree with him that “there shoul 
be constant supplements to gazetteers, cyclopsdicg 
dictionaries, biographical dictionaries, &¢,” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WHEN in less than a fortnight hence the nublie 
shall at length make their way into the Paine 
of Glass, they will find themselves in a scene maj. 
ing a more direct visible impression on the sen 
of the kind which the imagination has been ysaj 
to gather from fairy lore than ever before me 
their waking eye. The structure itself is like the 
creation of an enchantment. It is nevertheles, 
to be lamented that the resemblance is too com, 
plete,—and that certain incidents of romantic sto 
whichare not of the most agreeable kind attach tothe 
Palace of Glass. Ourreaders know that the path of al] 
Sleeping Beauties and the avenue to all enchanted 
halls has been guarded from time immemorial by 
a griffin, a dragon, an ogre, or some other horrible 
conceit :—and it is painful to consider that nine. 
tenths of all those who will try the adventure of the 
new Palace must pass the monster at Hyde Park 
Corner. We must say, that it is a serious impeach. 
ment of our hospitality to the men of taste whom 
we are inviting over, that we should place sucha 
terror in their road. However, they will have 
their revenge. They will resent it in unextinguish. 
able ridicule. Seriously, it is most annoying in 
the face of assembled Europe to see a scarecrow 
like this set up on high as a specimen of our Art, 
If we could persuade them to think it meant 
as a foil to what lies beyond, we should be 
easier in our minds. Our hope is, that they 
can scarcely think us serious. The thing looks 
too like a joke:—but then, it is a_ practical 
one,—and such never came to good. If we have 
felt indignant before at the towering absurdity 
which obtained its ‘‘ bad eminence” by as gross a 
trick as ever was played on the patience of the 
public,—we feel a thousand times more so now, in 
the face of thé world-wide exposure that awaits us, 
Cannot the Duke interfere,—and save himself from 
his own share in the ridicule? Even if it could 
be to the taste of a man who has led armies and 
swayed senates, that he cannot look out of his win- 
dows on any side without catching brass reflections 
of himself—he could not possibly love to see them 
in a forma like this. How can he have deserved 
an insult of the kind? It is a poor return for the 
service he has done the State, to make him the 
subject of such an epigram. If the thing cannot 
come down permanently, might it not be hid in 
Apsley House—the jalousies of which are always 
closed—till our guests are gone? Why should we 
provide our jealous neighbours with such a set-off 
against the Palace of Glass ! 

The new Act for the protection of inventions, 
framed so as to enlarge the provisions of the 
Designs Act of 1850, and to give protection from 
piracy to persons exhibiting new inventions in the 
Great Exhibition, received the Royal assent on 
Friday in last week. It came into force on the 
same day. It provides that the proprietors of new 
inventions shall be allowed to exhibit them with- 
out prejudice to letters patent to be hereafter 
granted, The inventions are to be provisionally 
registered before public exhibition, and not to be 
used for any purpose of trade or manufacture be- 
fore the granting of letters patent. The public 
trial of agricultural and horticultural implements, 
under the direction of the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition, is not, however, to prejudice the vali- 
dity of any letters patent. Certificates of inven- 
tion are to be granted for provisional registration 
by the Attorney-General or such other persons as 
he may appoint, which certificates are to be regis 
tered. The descriptions of the inventions 9 
provisionally registered are to be preserved, and 
the inventions are to be marked with the words 
‘* Provisionally Registered ;" which registration 
is to confer the same benefits as under the Designs 
Act, 1850. Letters patent hereafter to be granted 
to be as valid as if the inventions had not been 
registered or exhibited. The proprietors of new 
and original designs exhibited are to be entitled 
to the benefits of the Designs Act, although the 
designs have been previously published elsewhere 
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on in the United Kingdom, if not previously 
blicly seld or used. ‘ 
pe dhas always been famous for her tourists 
and travellers. Even our maids and mothers have 
of them been in Spain, Egypt and America. 
Rambling is the badge of all our tribe. Women 
., France and in Italy have a standing sarcasm 
shout the home-loving daughters of England. 
_But the travelling tendencies of the latter 
gre “as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine” compared with those of Frau Pfeifer, 
a native of Vienna, who has lately arrived in 
London. We read in the Nonconformist the out- 
line of her story. — Her travelling propensity 
manifested itself from her earliest childhood, and 
she gratified it then by roaming about the neigh- 
pourhood of Vienna. It was late in life before she was 
able to indulge more fully in her propensity. When 
herchildren had grown up to manhood, she thought 
herself justified in following a propensity which 
yas so powerfully at work, and which prompted 
per to leave a comfortable home and many friends. 
She first directed her steps to Palestine and Egypt. 
After her return, she visited Scandinavia and Ice- 
nd. Then, she set out on a voyage round the 
world, landing in Brazil, surmounting the Pa- 
rahyby, and penetrating through thick primitive 
forests, to visit the aborigines at their own homes ; 
then, passing Cape Horn, and touching at Valpa- 
miso, she traversed the Pacific Ocean to Otaheite 
and China, Singapore and Ceylon, as faras Kandy. 
Wandering thence to Bengal, she turned aside to 
visit Delhi, the caves of Ajunta and Ellora, from 
which she found her way across the country to 
Bombay. From that city she sailed through the 
Arabian and Persian Seas to Bassora, followed the 
Tigris up to Bagdad, continuing to pass over an 
immense country to Babylon, Mosul, Nineveh, 
into Kurdistan, and Persia’s second capital, Tabris. 
Pursuing her course over Tiflis, along the Caucasus, 
she embarked at Redont Kali for Constantinople 
and Greece, whence she returned to her native 
country.—She speaks, it is said, in glowing terms of 
the kindness which she met with from some of the 
tribes who are considered to be most backward in 
civilization. 

The celebrated Bonn professor, Dr. Gottfried 
Kinkel—who has recently and so strangely escaped 
from the prison of Spandau—is about to deliver a 
course of lectures ‘On the History of the Modern 
Drama,’at Willis’s Rooms. The courseis to be given 
in the evenings, —and tocommence on the 28th inst. 
—The extraordinary circumstances of his recent 
career will no doubt add greatly to the attraction 
which the Professor’s reputation as a lecturer is 
sure to present. 

The advocates of the rights of women and up- 
holders of equality between the sexes have had 
4 new argument furnished curiously in favour of 
their theories by a French lady, Madame Grange, 
who pleaded last week for her sister and herself in an 
intricate case before the Tribunal de la 4¢ Chambre, 
in Paris, against M. Delangle, one of the cleverest 
practitioners at the French bar. The case was one 
of figures and accounts—bristling with legal diffi- 
culties—a perfect porcupine of points of law :—all 
ofwhich the lady (after untying her bonnet and 
depositing carefully her parasol) handled with dex- 
terity and evident familiarity, arguing with un- 
affected ease in technical language for the space of 
three hours. She then summed up her case with 
remarkable clearnessand concision, totheadmiration 
of the whole—and perhaps the secret annoyance of 
spart—of the legal public present. M. Delangle 
required all his acuteness and knowledge of the 

Ww to parry the attacks of his feminine adversary, 
~Whom he more than once designated in his re- 
joinder as his “learned brother.” Judgment was 
lot given,—but it is said that the “ self-protected” 
female is likely to gain her suit. 

Among the books recently published in Paris 
We notice one entitled ‘ Réflexions sur mes Entre- 
tens avec M. le Duc de la Vauguyon,’—supposed 
be from the pen of Louis the Sixteenth while 
yet only Dauphin. The proofs of authenticity given 
—very insufficient in our eyes—appear to have 
Sitisfied the reviewersconnected with the Legitimist 
fess in Paris and other competent persons. These 
Moofs consist—firstly, in the wording of the Re- 





flections, which certainly indicates that the author 
was presumptive heir to the French throne (or, as 
we would sceptically suggest, some person assuming 
the character) ;—secondly, in the fact, that the manu- 
script has been recognized by several persons 
who were intimately acquainted with Louis the 
Eighteenth as being in the writing of that prince. 
It is therefore asserted that the young Count de 
Provence (afterwards Louis the Eighteenth) copied 
as a task the composition of his elder brother, the 
Dauphin. It seems, however, scarcely probable 
that the handwriting of a youth of fourteen or 
fifteen, as he must have been at the time, should 
have remained so unchanged as to be recognized 
by the correspondents of his declining years. 
Literary composition, too, was not much in the 
taste of the young Dauphin,—who in general pre- 
ferred more manual exercises. It is, however, 
fair to add, that he attempted some translations 
from the English with tolerable success,—which 
render the authenticity of the present volume just 
possible. The first of these translations—a prophetic 
selection—was, the Life of our Charles the First. 
He translated also Walpole’s ‘Historic Doubts,’"— 
and the first five volumes of Gibbon’s ‘Decline and 
Fall’:—but this latter undertaking he abandoned 
from religious scruples. These translations were 
printed under the name of M. Leclere de Sept- 
Chénes, one of the readers of his closet,—and sub- 
mitted under that name to the approval of Abbé 
Aubert, who returned a flattering opinion. Years 
later, the Abbé was surprised to receive a splen- 
did copy, and to learn that the translator whose 
efforts he had encouraged had just ascended the 
throne. The present volume—authentic or not— 
has been judged worthy of an introductory biogra- 
phical sketch of Louis the Sixteenth by M. de 
Falloux, the ex-minister of Public Instruction; 
which, as may be supposed, gives no new information 
respecting a life the misfortunes and errors of which 
are familiar to everybody. The Reflections them- 
selves convey a pleasing, though somewhat common- 
place, idea of the pious and moral character of the 
youthful writer: and are chiefly curious from the 
circumstance that firmmess is of all the kingly 
virtues the one on which he appears to set the 
highest value. It would almost seem that he fore- 
saw the misfortunes which would accrue both to 
king and people from the want of that one quality 
of which his own reign was to furnish a striking 
example. The Duc de la Vauguyon was the 
preceptor of the Dauphin and his younger brothers; 
and had accepted the office on the refusal of the 
Marquis de Mirabeau (the eccentric and tyrannical 
father of the celebrated tribune) to whom it had 
been offered—strangely enough—in the first in- 
stance. 

From Stockholm is announced the death, at the 
age of seventy-one, of the distinguished botanist 
and geologist, M. Goeren-Wahlenberg, Professor 
at the University of Upsal, and director of the 
botanical garden in the same institution. M. 
Wahlenberg is stated to have spent thirty out of 
his seventy-one years in scientific journies through- 
out the different countries of Europe ; and the 
results of these travels he has recorded in a variety 
of learned works. M. Wahlenberg has left his 
rich collection and numerous library to the Uni- 
versity of Upsal; in which he was a student,— 
and to which he has been attached in various 
capacities during upwards of forty-three years. 

With the exception of Spain and some pro- 
vinces of Italy—no part of the civilized world 
is now indifferent to railways, telegraphs, and other 
means by which time is gained and distance dimi- 
nished. America strives with England for supe- 
riority in the powers of rapid transit,—Germany 
vies with France. But the most practical and 
energetic countries of ancient days are insen- 
sible to their importance. Greece, Spain, and 
Italy hardly know them. Altogether these states 
do not boast of fifty miles of railway—leaving 
Austrian Italy out of the question. Where gas, 
rural police, and sewerage are repudiated as modern 
fancies, unworthy of lands blessed with traditions 
of the dark ages, it is not unnatural that red 
tapists should cling to the lumbering old diligence, 
the infested roads, and the mounted couriers of the 
past. But nature is full of compensations. There 





is something picturesque in an unlighted Italian 
town as seen under a clear southern uight,—there 
is somewhat of adventure in being robbed in the 
Apennines by a set of swarthy brigands,—there is 
a sense of novelty in floundering along thestony high- 
ways of Spain in a diligence,—all of which have a 
sort of charm for once in a lifetime. These countries 
are fast becoming the refuges of all that remains of 
the old-world romance; while a new poetry, taking 
its rise out of a larger social truth and reflectin 
elements which time will render more truly an 
grandly picturesque than the old, is springing 
up in those lands which are now taxing science 
to its utmost in their service. The triumph 
of mind over matter in abridging space and in 
shortening time, is not celebrated with roll of drum 
and blast of trumpet; but this triumph is never- 
theless the great event of our time,—and when our 
chronicles shall be written aright, it will form the 
chief feature in its history. The attempt to draw 
the United States and England closer together, 
physically as well as morally, is of equal importance 
to the old world and to the new; and it is pleasant to 
see that the feeling in favour of the consummation 
is as strong on one side of the Atlantic as it is on 
the other. While we are trying to find a proper 
harbour on the most western point of Ireland as 
an American station,—the Americans are preparing 
to connect New York and the great cities south of it 
with Halifax, in Nova Scotia. These arrangements, 
when completed, will, it is thought, reduce the 
time of transit between London and New York 
by about four days. The ports and lines connected 
by these means would soon rise into vast impor- 
tance ; and when the magnificent scheme of a rail- 
way to the Far West—Oregon or California—shall 
be completed, as sooner or later it undoubtedly 
will be, they would constitute the great European 
highway to China, Australia, and the Eastern 
Archipelago. As showing the magnitude of this 
general movement, we may observe, that ten years 
ago there was but one mail steamer a month from 
England to America :—at this time there are two a 
week, We notice in the New Brunswick ie 0 that 
the project for erecting a series of telegraphs through- 
out the whole extent of that province is exciting 
much attention. The scheme for connecting Ire- 
land with Nova Scotia, by means of the electric wire 
is at present in abeyance, and probably will remain 
so until the Channel line shall have been fairly 
laid down and established in working order. The 
electric lines between Vervier and Ostend, open- 
ing on to the whole system of German telegraphs, 
are now in use; as is also the line between Brus- 
sels and Paris. The lines between Vervier and 
Calais are in course of rapid laying down. For 
all purposes of intelligence, Berlin and Vienna 
are now at Ostend, and Paris at Calais. In 
the south of France Government is occupied with 
a plan of connecting Marseilles with the telegraph 
system of the west:—a great desideratum for En- 
glish communications with Bombay and Calcutta. 
The continued efforts of Austria to get a share of 
this transit business keeps the Minister of Public 
Works in France on the alert. Arrangements made 
at Vienna for crossing the Balkan mountains by 
couriers have already shortened the distance be- 
tween London and Constantinople,—and by this 
route English letters are beginning to be sent. If 
posted in time to arrive in Vienna on Tuesday 
afternoon, when the post-courier departs, a letter 
from Downing Street would be delivered at Pera, 
it is asserted, about two days sooner by this route 
than if it were sent by the ordinary mail. All 
this emulation produces good. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
i ission,ls. Cat 


till Five. -Ad gue, 12. 
ee GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, incos- 


orated by Royal Charter.—TLe TWENTY-BIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXuiBI LON of this Society is NOW OPEN, from 9 a.m. until 
dusk.—Admittance, 18. J. W. ALLEN, Secretary. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS and SKETCHES 1N OILS, comprising works by the most 
eminent ne Doe, OPEN Y= yo hy iaily.— Ad- 
mission, including Catalogue, 1s. ; son Tickets, 38 

130, Regent-street. ’ J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 
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The NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS.—The EX- 
HIBITION of the above Association is NOW OPEN daily, at 
the PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, R it Street, opposite the 

‘elytechnic Institution, from 9 a.m. till dusk.— Admission, 18. ; 

e, 6d. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.— NOW _ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly i ictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representin TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the RO} CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
ns nee aren under twelve years, half-price. Open from 

2 











The CLASSIC PANORAMA of the NILE—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—A vivid realization of all that is pic- 
turesque in scenery, grand in architecture, and interesting in 

letail, throughout the three countries of Egypt, Nubia, an 
em Pit, 1s. 6d.; Balcony, 1s. Daily, at Three and 


> Replete with information. A most interesting and instructive 
Exhibition.”—The Times. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA having been 


aa o’Clock. In addition to which will be presented to the 
mablic the Taj Mehal (from Drawings taken on the spot by Capt, 
- Barnett); the exterior of this extraordinary building by 
moonlight ; the beautiful gateway called the Kalan Durwasa: 
finishing with the gorgeous interior, lighted by crystal and golden 
Te as in the days of the Great Moguls.—The new Diorama of 
OUR NATIVE LAND is still exhibited daily, as usual, at Two 
and Seven o’Clock.— Admission (to each) 18., 28, 6d. and 38.—Doors 
open half an hour before each representation. 

TOURIST GALLERY.—EASTER HOLIDAY RECREATION. 
—THE GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE, Great Moving Diorama, 
Large Hall, Leicester Square, (Linwood Gallery,) presents to the 
‘spectator imaginal visits to the most remarkable cities of Europe, 
the scenery down the Danube to Constantinople,— R »me,— Venice 
—Excursions through Switzerland over the Alps,—Napoleon’sgreat 
work, the Tunnelled Gorge of Gondo, of the Simplon Pass,—The 
Bernese Alps and the sublime Mont Blanc—Excursion down the 
picturesque Rhine and home—The White Cliffs of Britain. Ac- 
corapanied y_ historical and statistical descriptions. — Hours o 
Exhibition at Twelve, Three and Eight o’clock.—Doors open half 
an hour before commencement. Admittance ls. 


IMPORTANT NOVELTIES ON AND AFTER EASTER 
MONDAY. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The ROTATION 
of the EARTH DEMONSTRATED by FOUCAULT'S recent 
ex ments, as exhibited at the PANTHEON in PARIS.—An 
HiSTORICAL LECTURE on the HARP, by Frederick Chat- 
terton, Esq., with VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL selections 
from the Bards, assisted by Miss Blanche Young, R.A i 
and illustrated by Drawings of the Harps of variox s. 
LECTURES on CHEMI-TRY, or J. H. Pepper, Esq., illustrat- 
ang the nature of FLAMEand EXPLOSION, with brilliant expe- 

ECTURES on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Dr. 
Bachhoffner.—TWO SERIES OF DISSOLVING VIEWS: 
series entirely painted by Charles Smith, Esq. &c.—Open every 
Morning and Evening.—Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price. 

The GAS-FITTERS’ ASSOCIATION are now fitting up in the 
Tustitution in extensive series of APPARATUS. BURNERS, &e., 
‘to illustrate the ECONOMICAL APPLICATION of GAS for 
ILLUMINATING. CULINARY, HEATING, CHEMICAL and 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Roya..—April 10.—Sir P. Egerton in the chair. 
—The following papers were read.—‘On the Mole- 
cular Constitution of the Organic Bases,’ by Dr. 
Hofmann.—‘Interferem Spectrum Longitudo et 
Celeritas Undularum Luciscum inaere tum in vitro,’ 
by T. A. Nobert.—An Extract of a Letter from 
Prof. Kaemtz to Col. Sabine, ‘On Corrections of 
the Constants in the general theory of Terrestrial 
Magnetism.’ 


GEOLOGICAL.—April 9.—W. Hopkins, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following communica- 


tions were read.—‘On the Basement Bed of 
the Inferior Oolite,’ by the Rev. P. B. Brodie. 
‘On the Physical Geography of North America in 
connexion with its Geological Structure,’ by Sir J. 
Richardson. ‘On the Erratics of Canada,’ by 
Dr. Bigsby.—A large proportion of this paper 
was occupied with an elaborate description of the 
erratic boulders and other superficial detritus oc- 
curring about the Canadian lakes and certain parts 
of South Hudson Bay, and of the particular direc- 
tions in which the different groups of detritus have 
been dispersed. The author observed, that with 
regard to the “loose detritus” of the great lakes, 
one kind, the “distant erratics,” have everywhere 
such similar conditions and relations, and their 
presence or range is so extensive, that the produc- 
ing agency must have been proportionally exten- 
sive, and probably of long continuance :—such as 
loaded icebergs travelling from the north,—or an 
earthquake sea-wave followed by submergence. 
Another class, ‘‘the home or lake erratics,’ are 
perhaps the products of causes now in operation— 
such as frost and thaws, freshets and storms. In 
all the lakes, at least in-shore, large fields of ice 
are formed, which entangle earthy materials of all 
sizes, and transport them here and there. The 
paper concluded with observations on the “‘ native 
erratics” and “ imbedded debris,” and on the ex- 


entirely renovated is NOW OPEN DAILY at Twelve, Three and- 


tensive terraces observable throughout the Canadas 
and the N. and W. parts of the United States. 


Liyngean.—April 15.—R. Brown, ‘~; in the 
chair.—A_ letter was read from Mr. Kennedy, 
jun., describing the rock in which vegetable 
remains had been found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
—which were exhibited at the last meeting of the 
Society. —Mr. Matchwick exhibited flowering 
specimens of the Tussack grass (Dactylis ceespitosa) 
of the Falkland Islands, which had been grown 
in the Orkney Islands, from seed, by the Messrs. 
Lawson, of Edinburgh. — The President exhibited 
three species of Rafflesia, for the purpose of show- 
ing that the Ragilesia patina of Blume, considered 
by that author as hermaphrodite, is in reality 
dicecious. 





Syro-Ecyrt1an.—April 8.—T. Wright, Esq., in 
the chair.—Dr. W. Camps read a paper ‘On the 
Bhagavad Gita.’ He commenced by statihg that 
this paper was introductory to others relating to 
the Philosophy of some of the Oriental nations, as 
the Hindoo, the Chinese, the Persian, &c., as com- 
pared with that of the Hebrew nation, contained 
in some of the books of the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha, such as the books of Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, &c. The author then 
stated that the Bhagavad Gita, an episode of a 
much larger poem, contained some of the choicest 
specimens of the Hindoo Philosophy,—that it was 
originally written in the Sanscrit language, which 
was probably the parent of most of the Indo- 
European languages. He afterwards drew the 
attention of the meeting to a short notice of the 
Sanscrit language, and to the Theogony and Lite- 
rature of the Hindoos. A somewhat lengthy ab- 
stract of the dialogue or dialogues between Krishna 
and Arjun, constituting the chief portion of this 
remarkable Sanscrit poem, was then read; the 
author saying, that in being able to do this, he had 
availed himself of the translations of it by A. W. 
Schlegel and Dr. Wilkins. The probable date of 
this ancient literary production was then discussed, 
and various authorities were named in reference to 
this subject. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Chemical, 8. 
Civil Engineers.—‘On Foundations, Natural and Artifi- 
cial,’ by Mr. 8. Clegg, jun. 
Zoological, 9.—Scientitic Business. 
Syro-Egyptian.—Anniversary. 


Antiquaries, 2.—Anniversary. 
Medical, 8. 


Mow. 
Tues. 








Wep. 
Sart. 





PHOTOGRAPHY.—GLAZING THE POSITIVE PROOF. 


I am desirous, in this communication, to make 
known to English photographists a new process 
of glazing the positive proofs, which brings out the 
detail, and gives a finish to the drawing hitherto 
unattainable. 

All the processes now described must be con- 
ducted in a room at a temperature of 75° Fahr. 

First—Frame a piece of patent flatted glass of 
26 in. by 22 in. with wood, like a boy’s slate frame, 
taking care that the bevelled edge is very smooth 
and quite down to the face of the glass. Clean 
the glass well with a little soda and water, not 
strong; let it dry ; sponge over the surface very 
carefully with bullock’s gall, full strength ; again 
let it dry. 

Second—Dissolve in water as much fine clear 
gelatine as will render the mass about the con- 
sistence of the albumen of a hen’s egg ; keep it at 
a temperature of about 120°. Upon the side of the 
glass that has been treated as directed in No. 1, 


tion of gelatine ; keep it moving until it completely 
covers the surface of the glass ; pour off any excess 


perfectly level ; the gelatine surface will be nearly 
dry in about ten minutes. 

Third—Slightly damp the positive proof just 
sufficiently to allow the crispness of the paper to 
be taken out, but not more—say one wet sheet 
between six dry ones ; when the gelatine surface is 
not quite dry, but sticky, rub the positive proof 
face side upon it ; press firmly upon every portion 
of the back of the proof with the fingers, so as to 
make it adhere to the gelatine,—and so on with 





another until the frame is entirely filled with 


pour on to the centre two fluid ounces of this solu- | 


at the four corners, and place the frame on a stand | 


roofs ; place the frame aside to Tiree 
he chow six hours. ary, which wil 
All that is now required is, to cut the cela: 
all round the edges of the frame ; lift it up, it 
split away from the glass, and adhere to the ’ 
which only require trimming, and theyare fet ad 
The price of the best French gelatine ig about 
2s. per pound.—Yours, &c. J.-E. Mayaty, 


— 





PINE ARTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE ants, 

TuHovuGH the number of what may be callaj 
‘furniture pictures” in the Portland Gallery by 
somewhat large, and though the new exhibites 
seem generally too apt to form themselves afg 
questionable models, in lieu of endeavouring to 
think and to paint for themselves,—the present may 
fairly be styled a pleasing Exhibition; establish; 
the National Institution as a formidable rival 4 
more than one existing establishment. 

Historical composition of a very high order was 
perhaps not to be expected,—nor will it here be 
found; unless we are to acceptas such the “acts of 
faith” exhibited by the Pre-Raphaelite brethren 
who seem fond of attitudinizing in this Exhibition. 
room,—and beyond devotional attitudinizing the 
expression of their pictures does not generall 
rise.—Mr. Collinson’s Incident in the Life of &, 
Elizabeth of Hungary (No. 177) is one of the mos 
carefully treated works in the Exhibition, according 
to the canons of affectation and error above indi. 
cated. None of the figures are slighted—none of 
the details left unfinished. The moment chosep 
is that described in the Count de Montalembert’s 
life of the Saint,—at the Festival of the Assump- 
tion, ‘when Elizabeth, raising her eyes to the 
great crucifix, took off her crown, and prostrated 
herself at the foot of the Cross, while the Land. 
gravine rebuked her rudely,” and ‘the hatred 
of the Thuringian Court was inflamed” by this new 
overt profession of piety. Under pretext, we sup- 
pose, of avoiding what is obvious, theatrical, mun- 
dane, &c. &c., Mr. Collinson hasleft out all the spirit 
and emotion of the above passage; formally and 
deliberately contradicting the legend. The Saint 
looks dreamily — almost vacantly — towards the 
spectator, away from the crucifix; the Landgravine 
is mournfully pious and stiffly gentle in aspect and 
gesture,—not ‘‘rude.” The ladies of the ‘‘inflamed” 
court are kneeling hard by, in all manner of gay 
clothes and missal attitudes, observing the holy 
virgin with merely an insipid and pious curiosity: 
—while the row of young knights so closely re- 
semble young monks who have crept into mail 
by mistake that edification rather than exaspe- 
ration seems to be produced in them by the 
tableau. Thus much as regards expression. We are 
aware that according to the canons of the Pre- 
Raphaelite sect the arts of composition are but 
as so many “filthy rags” compared with the 
‘‘ righteousness” of sincere reality :—and Mr. Col- 
linson has probably, therefore, on purpose rendered 
his groups uncouth by a perverse arrangement of 
lines, and his scene confused by utter neglect of 
the sensualities of perspective. According to his 
breviary of Art there may be a “ saving grace” In 
the uplifted hands which group so whimsically 
with the crown and veil of the Landgravine—s 
deep meaning in the bundle of drapery in the fore- 
| ground which is a prostrate “ religious”—a beau- 
| tiful fitness in the architectural intricacies of the 
| Church within which the scene is enacted, from 
which daring must be the guesser who professes 0 
unthread a plan; while the crowning glory may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, reside in the 
| almost Pagan clumsiness of the crucified figure 0 
the feet of which the chin and cheek of St. Eliza- 
| beth are resting. There needs the cordial yet search- 
| ing wit of a Sydney Smith to deal as they deserve 
with fopperies of this order manifested in Art— 
and without let, hindrance, or mitigation 80 far 
as concerns Mr. Collinson; because in this very 
picture the talent is as great as the conceited quiet 
isms which we have reprehended are numerous 
Thorough finish and care and self-respect are evr 
dent :—merits never more to be valued than ” 
these fa presto days. Some of the accessory h 








are good, —every detail is in keeping,—and an air of 
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which eit the scene in spite of its affluence 
wil colour and absence of shadow, owing to 

the velas: one tone of thought and 

t . 

on wil , however, and careful, to the point of 

re fis ne js Mr. Collinson, if we measure his perform- 





many” for Mr. Lauder. Her reflected image does 
notresemble herself sufficiently. The duality which, 
if perfectly attained, might have given a ghostly 
fascination to the picture, is missed past the power 
of charity to overlook the fact. Mr. Lauder, in 
short, though versatile and romantic, is not com- 
plete. There is grace in many of his figures ; but 
not that perfect harmony which raises its possessor 
to the first rank of interpreters of the beautiful. 
His manner though not feeble, is dark and loose 
to a degree that deprives his compositions of the 
advantage which a more attractive dramatic ar- 


Mr. Underhill’s Swing (20) is the work of one 
who has looked hard at Etty’s palette.-—Mr. Bell’s 
Edwinand Angelina(84) outdoes in its namby pamby 
sentimentality the sickliness of the original ballad. 
—Mr. Dukes makes progress. His picture from 
Sterne of La Fleur searching for the Letter (186) is 
near being very good, not merely as a piece of 
colour, but likewise as a piece of expression. Had 
L ,” however, possessed the 
coarse clumsy arms and hands with which she is 
here credited, she would have been more chary 
of their display even to a La Fleur.—The Wiiful 
Boy (148), a Venus and Cupid by the same artist, 
compels us more emphatically to dwell on the 
incorrectness of his draftsmanship, and his want of 
Cannot these be 
added to the feeling for character and for colour 
which Mr. Dukes obviously possesses ? 

We must, by a few more paragraphs, complete 
our notice of this Exhibition in another number. 








PANORAMIC AND DIORAMIC PICTURES. 
Mr. Burford’s New Panoramas. 

Mr. Burford, always a good caterer, has been 
this year more than usually happy in his selection 
Two sites respecting each of which 
there is a wide-spread interest, arising from very 
different causes—Niagara and Jerusalem—offered 
themes for very various expressions of the artist's 
powers :—and these he has put forth with great 


From the Table Rock, on the Canadian side of 
the river, the spectator is supposed to be looking 
on the majestic amphitheatre of cataracts; and 
standing about one hundred feet below the upper 
bank, he commands the best point of view. At 
each extremity is an hotel—the Pavilion and 
Clifton House—each capable of accommodating a 
large number of visitors, who come during the 
short season of three months to enjoy the scenery 
The spectator is so 
placed as to see at once the American Fall, Fort 
Schlosser—whose height perpendicularly is 162 
feet (or 13 feet higher than the Great Fall when 
viewed from the Table Rock,—though, owing to 
its greater distance from the eye, its perspective 
appearance is diminished and its proportions seem 
inferior), Prospect Island, the Lunar Fall, and 
The Rapids, where the river has 
already sunk more than 50 feet in a mile, are 
given with admirable effect ;—nor must the Iris 
which plays over Goat Island—born of the spray 


flung up by the foaming waters at its feet—be 
This is a master example of that 
illusive treatment in which our dioramic artists 
The Grand Horse-Shoe Fall is one of the 
Its height, fall and 
foam—the latter particularly—have been rendered 
with a fidelity that would have done no discredit 


Jerusalem, the Holy City, is presented by Mr. 
Burferd from a new point,—from within. Instead 
of skirting its walls,—observing it from the Mount 
of Olives, from the Potter’s Field, or from the 
Mount of Calvary, having the city walls for a fore- 
ground object to the culminating point of the group, 
the latter edifice, once the 
Holy Temple of the house of David, is here made 
clearly out as the principal feature of the scene. 


From this, 


Here, the he commands the best view of all the principal 


But Jerusalem, how changed! No 


ne j against the pictorial vices of Mr. Deverell’s 
_ ALL, sonishment of Horalet (53) :—another work—or let 
=e at once Say daub—of this same crotchetty school 
of would-be-antique moderns. Hamlet himself, 
.. anite of his being perched upon a square box in 
ARTS be gawky, shrinking attitude of a delinquent 
= schoolboy, might, with an effort, be allowed to pass | rangement might give them. 
Gallery be [Ml gs not wholly ur-Shakspearian; but his yellow, 
exhibitery pink, and blue majesty Claudius, who pokes 
selves after jowards his nephew in a writhing attitude—copied, 
vouring ty , from the Bayeux Tapestry—is far 
resentmay fi nearer our ideal of a Master Shallow than of the 
-stablish; gurderous monarch of Denmark. Admire, too, 
le rival ibe gri 3 of the men in armour packed into 
ie left-hand corner of the picture ; also, the 
1 Order was J} wondrous females in the gallery above the said | ‘‘Madame de 
it here be J wldiers:—Ophelia, with her blue neck and stringy 
he “‘acts of —and the Queen (a truly ‘“‘mobled queen,” 
brethren, 3: Bottom hath it) looking ruefully ashamed, but 
Exhibition. [i whether of her fine clothes or of her unloveliness 
nizing the I itis not easy to settle. “Unlike Mr. Collinson, Mr. 
generally [ij Deverell adds the offences of the new school to 
Life of &, WH tnose of the old one. Not only does he use his | taste in the selection of forms. 
f the most ff colours with an audacity of which the Van Eycks 
» accordi gd Hemlings and Durers never dreamed, — not 
vbove indi f merely does he intrude on the eye a scratchy 
1—none of I node of execution, fit enough for the reproduction 
ent chosen MM of some old etchings, but indefensible when flesh 
@lembert’s {J and blood are to be painted,—but many parts of 
e this marvellous picture are left with but a flimsy 
yes to the [i wash of colour, not concealing the clumsy and 
prostrated [ incorrect jottings of the reed-pen. 
the Land- The Death of the Venerable Bede (2), by Mr. 
the hatred [i Burchett, restores us to common sense. That | of subjects. 
y this new # whisin Art need not be common-place, Mr. Bur- 
ct, we sup: [M chett’s picture worthily attests. A fault in the 
ical, mun- # design arrests the eye unpleasantly. This is, the 
1 the spirit fj anost continuous line made by the figures of the 
‘mally and [| prostrate figure and of the sage on his death-bed, | effect and undiminished success. 
The Saint J which a slight exertion of second thought might 
wards the [J laveavoided. There is, otherwise, much to com- 
ndgravine # nend in the arrangement of the picture :—a general 
aspect and i calmness of ordinance suited to the hour of sorrow 
‘inflamed” §J nt without hope. The young disciple, Wilberth, 
er of gay #@ awwellas the group, behind the venerable Bede, are 
the holy 9 well discriminated. Perhaps in the principal face 
curiosity: JJ the earnestness might have been deepened had 
closely re- J the feebleness of approaching dissolution been more 
into mail J ckarly indicated ; but in all presentments of death, | of the river and its Rapids. 
n exaspe- J whether it be depicted or simulated in action, the 
n by the § last extravagance becomes so physically repulsive 
1. Weare § tat we bear lightly on the artist who errs on 
the Pre- J theside of moderation. This picture is carefully 
1 are but #@ pinted:—the predominance of purplish shadows 
with the §§ realling the works of the modern Swiss painters 
| Mr. Col. §§ more than is pleasant. 
> rendered Mr. Lauder is a liberal exhibiter — and sin- | Goat Island. 
sement of #@ gularly various in his choice of subjects. Youth 
eglect of J (36), a sitting figure, voyaging across the waters 
ng to his @ a shell—which, however calm the waters, 
grace” in 9] 8 a perilous boat at best—is neighboured by 
aimsically fH The Edict of Leo the Iconoclast (43), which, as its | overlooked. 
ravine—s @@ title imports, is a stormy and violent composition. 
i the fore: #} —At the end of the great room is, Christ Walk- | deal. 
—a beau- #] iny on the Sea (61)—Mr. Lauder’s most ambitious | painter’s greatest triumphs. 
ies of the Here we have an attempt of expression at 
ted, from J the very antipodes to that essayed by the Pre-Ra- 
ofesses to] plaelites. Can it be that with a view to give the | to the pencil of a Ruysdael. 
ory may, @@ wiracle probability, the Christ is here represented 
ide in the J nther as a phantom than as a being in man’s like- 
figure on @@ tes! Or has Mr. Lauder wished to interpret to 
St. Eliza @ the gazer the amazement of the disciples, who, 
etsearch Jj when they saw him, ‘thought it was a spirit.” 
y deserve Weare in either alternative more struck by the 
in Art,— @] peculiarity of the appearance than by the presence | the Great Mosque, 
mn 80 far such power as controls the wind—for which 
this very J foreehas no chains and space no barriers. —Another | 
ted quiet’ piece of enterprise, after its kind hardly less aspir- | The spectator is on the terrace of the Aga’s house, 
umerous. @ ig, is, the strange picture intended to illustrate | the ancient Palace of Pontius Pilate. 
t are evi: Tennyson's Lady of Shalott (256). 
than in @] Pts dream has been in some points neared ; but objects in the city ;—monasteries, mosques, mina- 
= — oe important feature therein, the lady doubled | rets, domes. 
an 


m the magic mirror, has proved a lady “too vestige is here of the days of Hebrew government, 





of Romish domination,—scarcely of early Christian 
character :—all speaks of Moslem rule,—of desola- 
tion and sadness. The Mosque of Omar is here: 
—better exhibited than usual. Its entire propor- 
tions can be scanned,—the economy of its parts 
scrutinized. The street of the Dervishes is another, 
and later, example of medizeval taste. There is 
little in Jerusalem in the way of structure that can 
be accepted as remaining of the olden time, except- 
ing portions of walls,—which are not shown in the 
present picture. All is of the last ten centuries.— 
The execution of this picture presents as great 
a contrast to that of the American one as does the 
subject. Mr. Burford’s suceess has been as great 
with the ‘‘ Jerusalem” as with the ‘‘ Niagara.” 


Gallery of Illustration. 

THE success which has attended the moving 
Diorama of the Overland Route to India has in- 
duced its proprietors to add three new views— 
representing the Taj Mehal, or tomb which the 
Emperor Shah Jehan erected for his wife, Mum 
Taza Zamanie,—‘The most Exalted of the Age.’ 
It is built on the Agra side of the river Jumna, 
three miles and a half from the fort and palace of 
the Great Mogul. The views here given consist 
of the Gateway called the Kalan Durwasa, as seen 
from the centre of the spacious gardens,—the In- 
terior of the Building, showing the marble screen 
and elegant mosaics round the tomb of the Em- 
peror and his wife, represented as seen in the days 
of the Great Moguls by light of lamps,—and the 
Exterior of the Building, and one of its detached 
mosques, (by moonlight), taken from a sand-bank 
on the opposite side of the river Jumna. These 
views are well selected, and the painters have 
seized on such effects as would best display the 
architecture of the monument in question. If 
there be a tendency in the treatment of the moon- 
light scene to adopt the expedients familiar on the 
stage, it is compensated for by the truth of the 
Garden scene and that of the Interior of the 
Building. Thelatter for gorgeousness, yet solemnity 
of effect, has not been surpassed. The figures in- 
troduced into it assist by their devotional gestures 
its impressive character, and the mechanical aids 
heighten at once the picturesqueness and the truth. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—The praiseworthy attempt 
made by a few private individuals, at the Gallery 
of the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
to provide a means of public exhibition and a 
place of sale for artists during the winter months, 
without the intervention of the middle-man, has 
been brought to a close ; and we are glad to see it 
stated, that in spite of some expense incurred by 
the promoters of the scheme, they have reason to 
be so well satisfied with the results—counting on 
the better prospects of a second year—that they 
have determined to open again early in August. 
The principal resulting fact is, that upwards of 
eighty works are said to have been sold without 
any cost whatever to the artists. The gallery was 
open exactly twenty weeks; and during that time 
the number of visitors was 5,617,—or ai: average 
of forty-seven per day, independently of the free 
visitors. 

At the British Museum, the new entrance to 
the Nineveh sculptures is now open to the public; 
and the Trustees are, it is said, making every 
effort to have their house in order by the time of 
the opening of the Great Industrial Exhibition. 
The work of inclosure in front will, it is affirmed, 
be ready; the gallery of sculptured antiquities is 
completed, and the arrangement of the works of 
art is rapidly progressing. 

Great activity prevails just now in the National 
Galleries of Paris. The Museum of the Louvre, 
which has been so long closed for the purpose of 
repairs and embellishments, is shortly to be re- 
opened to the public :—one of the principal im- 
provements consisting in the admission of more 
light to certain obscure portions of the great gal- 
lery. Some twenty or thirty of the pictures ex- 
posed in the gallery of living artists at the Luxem- 
bourg are to be transferred to the collection of the 
Louvre in consequence of the death of their 
authors. On the other hand, the Museum of the 
Luxembourg is to be increased by the addition of 
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new galleries destined to receive the recent acqui- 
sitions of the Government :—amongst others, the 
purchases made by the State from the pictures 
exposed at the last Exhibition of living artists. 
This latter Exhibition closed on the 15th of the 
present month. 

The repairs of the Cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Paris are proceeding rapidly. e new vestry, 
built in the gothic style by MM. Lassus and 
Violet Leduc, is to be thrown open at Easter. The 
stained glass windows are completed, and produce 
a good effect. They represent the whole chrono- 
logical series of the bishops and archbishops of the 
diocese of Paris, from St. Landry, who lived under 
Charlemagne, down to Archbishop Affre, who died 
on the barricades. They were furnished by M. 
Maréchal, of Metz. A sum of one million of 
francs (40,000/.) has been expended on this part of 
the building alone; and it is said that the complete 
restoration of this magnificent cathedral will cost 
nine millions more (360,000/.) :—a third of that 
sum having been already spent for the indis- 
pensable repairs of the arched buttresses. The 
work of restoration going on at the Sainte- 
Chapelle is also nearly completed :—the vaults and 
subterranean chapel in which the former canons 
were interred alone remaining to be repaired. 

A Manchester Correspondent has forwarded to 
us a copy of the Report of the Council of the 
Royal Manchester Institution for the year 1850- 
51,—and this he does because, as he says, he has 
occasionally observed disparaging remarks on that 
Institution in the columns of the Athenwum. We 
are obliged to him for the Report; but if he had 
been a more careful reader of the Atheneum 
he would have laid no such ground for sending it. 
The Manchester Institution has frequently had 
our good word; and year after year we have held 
out to our metropolitan Art-Associations for 
adoption its principle of admitting the mechartic 
classes at a price little more than nominal during 
a certain portion of its public exhibitions.—We 


find that during the Exhibition of last year, this 
— has been extended :—and the Council 


ve yet no terrible calamity to record as the 
result. For the four months during which the 
Exhibition was open the charge for admission in 
the morning was one shilling,—and on the even- 
ings of Saturdays and the evenings during the 
four weeks preceding the close—in all, thirty-eight 
evenings—the charge was two-pence. When it 
is added, that the number of visitors on one of 
these evenings reached the figure of 936, some 
notion may be formed (allowing for that figure 
being a maximum) of the numbers receiving the 
benefit of Art influence who must have been prac- 
tically excluded under the large admission-fee, and 
who not long since were formally excluded alto- 
gether, in England, from all such humanizing 
agencies,—as being wholly beyond the reach of 
their appeal. Once more, we seriously recom- 
mend this fact and these figures to the governing 
bodies of the Royal Academy and other Art- 
societies in London. In reference to our remark 
that the statue of John Dalton—as commemo- 
rating the greatest illustration of a town to whose 
prosperity all the developements of science are so 
especially important—would be better placed in 
the eye of all, than within the walls of an insti- 
tution accessible, as the rule, only to its members, 
—an answer is given which is partially satisfactory 
—though it leaves the force of our remark un- 
touched. We are informed now that the public 
have free access to view it from ten in the morning 
till four in the afternoon daily. Under any cir- 
cumstances, this arrangement is to the credit of 
the Institution;—but we may observe, that we are 
not told whether this rule of admission was in ex- 
istence when our former remark was made, or has 
been suggested by that remark. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


FIRST APPEARANCE of SIGNOR MARIO. — FIRST 
NIGHT of ‘LES HUGUENOTS.’— The Directors have the 
honour to announce that on TUESDAY NEXT, April the 22nd, 
Signor Mario will make his first appearance this season, on which 
occasion will be performed Meyerbeer’s celebrated opera, * LES 
HUGUENOTS,’ the principle characters by Madame Grisi, 
Madame Castellan, Mdile, Angri, Herr Formes, Signor Tagliafico, 





Signor Polonini, Signor Ferrari, Signor Rommi, Signor Mei, 
Signor Soldi and Signor Mario. 

EXTRA NIGHT.—FIRST NIGHT of ‘ROBERTO IL DIA- 
VOLO.—On THURSDAY NEXT, April the 24th, will be per- 
formed for the first time this Seasou Meyerbeer’s grand romantic 
Opera, ‘ ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO,’ with the following powerful 
cast :—Alice, Madame Grisi ; Jsabella, Madame Castellan ; Elena, 
Mdlle. Louise Taglioni; Bertramo, Herr Formes; Alerto, Signor 
Rommi; Eraldo, Signor Polonini ; /! Priore, Signor Tagliafico ; 
Cavaliers, Signor Mei and Signor Soldi; Ra mbaldo, Signor stigelli 
(his first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera); and Roberto, 
Signor Tamberlik.—Composer, Director of the Music and Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Costa. 

Boxes, Stalls and Tickets may be secured on application at the 
Box Office of the Theatre, and at the principal Music Sellers and 
Librarians. 

Beethoven’s Grand Opera, ‘FIDELIO,’ will be produced on 
THURSDAY, May the Ist. 





GRAND OPERA OF Paris.—On Wednesday one 
of those events which mark a period in Art oc- 
curred in the honest and noble success of ‘Sapho,’ 
on its production at this theatre :—a success de- 
cisive of the present place of M. Gounod among 
composers,—justifying to the fullest every opinion 
expressed and every prophecy put forth, respect- 
ing him. On ourselves, whatever had been the 
effect of the work on a public at once so blusé and 
so impressionable as that of Paris, the conviction 
created by the music must have been, that ‘Sapho’ 
is the best first opera produced by opera-writers 
within the range of our knowledge.* The high 
and refined tone of the subject has been seized :— 
and not the tone of a school, or that of a model 
elect. Consciousness of beauty, power of expres- 
sion, and means of setting both forth, have been 
developed in a ripe and. rare concord, which esta- 
blish M. Gounod as a writer in possession of a 
style of his own. There is simplicity without 
meagreness—tragic dignity without extravagance 
of stilt to the cothurnus—melancholy without sick- 
liness—passion without frenzy. The declamation 
is not neglected for the melody, nor the melody 
for the declamation. The music is capitally written 
for the voices, and tlre sonority of the orchestra 
throughout is excellent—susceptible, however, of 
the addition of some vivacity in passages where 
brilliancy is required. There is the sentiment of 
the stage throughout the opera :—always, however, 
subject to that sentiment of beauty which never 
forsakes the true artist, howsoever tempted he be to 
search for effect. Slight timidities and dispropor- 
tions may be noted on a future day :—but these can 
be corrected only by stage experience, and even 
if rated at their utmost, could prevent no compe- 
tent witness from feeling ‘Sapho’ to be a work 
rich in beauty—but even richer in promise. 

The libretto, by M. Emile Augier, is simply and 
effectively combined. In the first act, the prize 
for song is contested by Alcée (M. Maire) and 
Sapho (Madame Viardot) ; both of the combatants, 
however, having a purpose beyond that of merely 
winning the laurel crown, which gives contrast and 
animation to the strife, and deepens its interest to 
the two engaged. Alcée wishes to stir up a con- 
spiracy—Sapho, unconsciously tells the story of her 
love. The object of this, Phaon (M. Gueymard) is 
— alas! for manhood — the too familiar fickle 
hero of romance, with a heart divided betwixt 
genius in the muse and beauty in Glycére 
(Mdlle. Poinsot). The triumph of the poetess 
—or rather her own burning eloquence and 
passion in the ode in which she sings the story of 
Hero and Leander—decide the waverer. Touched, 
dazzled, enchanted, he lays his love at her feet :-— 
to her the most precious leaf of her crown. In 
this act, the musical pieces which will first strike 
the ear (due appreciation of the beauty and delicacy 
of the recitative coming after) are, the introduction 
and temple choruses, which are of a beauty at 
once stately and simple—the romance for the tenor 
framed in the French fashion betwixt fragments 
of dialogue—the entrance of Sapho with a chorus 
of maidens—the hymn to Jupiter in the finale—and 
the ode to the poetess, the acclamations of the 
people and her final burst of rapture at the heart- 
triumph which her genius has won for her. The 
success of this finale exceeds any success of the 
kind which we recollect. The climax is noble— 
the masses of voices imposing,—and the leading 
phrase of enthusiasm universal in its appeal, but 





* When we except the ‘ Fidelio’"—as the one opera written 
by a mature composer—it will be seen that in the above 
comparison we include the most renowned masters of the 
musical drama. 





antique in the sublimity of its beauty. 

never has first opera such inte 

M. Gounod has found in the Sapho 
Viardot. In this scene rapture and 
were poured forth with a brilliancy of yj 
expressed by a variety of attitude—now tel] - 
ecstacy of the muse, now the reserve of the woman. 
which would raise this personation, both mysi 
and theatrically, beyond all the former om 
tions of this incomparable artist even if the sub, 
sequent acts were not to come. 

In the second act, the vengeance of Saphy 
rival works to ruin her happiness, Among thy 
conspirators inrolled by Alcée in his plot agaj 
the State—besides Phaon, is one Pythias (M. By 
mond)a bon vivant, whose epicurean self-indy 
and fear of danger give a comic relief to certs; 
scenes of the opera that might else have bey 
monotonous. On his vanity Glycére works till she 
has possessed herself of the secret which places 
Phaon’s life in her power. She then confronts he 
rival in the very hour of her serene happiness, anj 
compels Sapho at once to bid Phaon fly lest 
be delivered up as a traitor, and to refuse to fly with 
him. The lover will not leave his love behing 
even though death menaces him. There is left fy 
her but one means to save him—and this Sapho 
must use. She must declare that she has cease] 
to love him—while Glycére, triumphing in he 
scheme, offers to accompany him as his slave: 
an oath of silence having been exacted from Saphy 
as the price of Glycére’s concealment of the con. 
spiracy. With Phaon’s adieu, in malediction gf 
one seemingly so false, who must 

Writhe, not resent,—die, and not own the wound, 
the act concludes. To illustrate the play of pas 
sions feebly sketched above M. Gounod has proved 
himself as able as he showed himself equal to the 
more ample and stately solemnities of the tempk 
scene. A song of Sapho, full of tranquil delight 
a duett betwixt Pythias and Gillycére, one of the 
most gracefylly coquettish compositions of its kind 
in being, (by the way, gratuitously coarsened on 
Wednesday by the manner of its interpretation), — 
a duett betwixt the rival women,—and the closing 
trio, in which Phaon takes part, are all excellent 
in their several degrees,—the last especially. The 
treatment of the declamatory parts is in the very 
highest style of art, while the concerted movements 
have the charm and much of the form which the 
modern taste demands. It should be noted, # 
among the curiosities of first nights, that this 
act, in which there is the most dramatic motion, 
was the one of the three least cordially greeted by 
the public. 

Of the last act, it may be said, without strain 
of truth, that as a picture of sadness and desola- 
tion—with the spirit of the old Greek beauty 
breathed through every note—we remembernothing 
on the stage comparable with it. It may raxk 
with the opening of the third act of ‘ Otello,— 
which is closed, however, by a delirium of frenzy 
here forbidden to the poet. The conspirator, 
with Phaon and Glycére, depart :—the lover, on 
bidding farewell to his country, leaves behind him 
a malediction on the false one who has wrecked his 
happiness. Nor is this unheard. Sapho has lin- 
gered on the shore to see them depart :—she listens, 
stricken to death,—but, in return, falters forth 
tender blessing and forgiveness on him who has thus 
misconceived her, climbs the rock, and sees the 
vessel set sail, sinking down in a trance of grief. 
At this juncture, a peasant boy passes on the upper 
part of the cliff, playing on the double pipe, and 
singing a pastoral air of the quaintest and mos 
ravishing freshness, unconscious of the breaking 
heart so near him. Sapho revives, to pour out her 
soul of sorrow in one last lament,—totters up to 
the highest peak of solitary rock on which and 0 
the ocean shadow is now descending, and dis 
appears into the sea, which she has invoked 
hide her woe and her unrequited love for ever. 
To characterize in language this act otherwise 
than as a strain of poetry the purest, most exquh 
sitely tender ever breathed in music, yet rescul 
from the lacrymose or sickly monotonous into 
which a second-hand thinker must have fallen, 8 
not possible. To claim for its writer power in the 


highest domains of his art indicates our appreciation 
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: d simplicity. It is something to 
of i eed: the "3 of . musician who can not 
bre dream such dreams, but is able also to 
rs them body and utterance. We must add, 
gre that in this scene M. Gounod’s inter- 
we no common part to play ; and that he 
po again look to find such a Sapho as 
- e Viardot,—for grace, for tenderness, for 
tbe fullest, most poetical abandonment of herself 

the grief of the situation,—for a power to fill 
be jonely shore, with the cruel blue sea stretching 

* with a sorrow at once so intense and so 


calm. 

Here od must close these rapid notes, however 
sbraptly : since, were we to dwell on all the 
matters tempting us to linger for analysis (very 
rely for qualification)—over ‘Sapho,’ we should 
trun all reasonable limits. Its composer is now 

beyond dispute. We shall have to return 
ythis opera again:—and we trust (for the best 
at's sake) to speak of many another work from 
the same composer's hand. 





MvstcaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The second 
ofthe Academy Concerts was welcome, as allow- 
ng us to hear one or two promising voices 
ghose owners, if not yet as singers, may one day 
do good service among the ranks of our soprant. 
Then, too, rude as it was, we were glad to hear at 
st a performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Non nobis.’ 
This, we are disposed to rank among his best 

s. In all compositions where the words con- 
wy aspiration, and not description, the greatest 
pusical vivacity and skill are demanded, to prevent 
the interest from flagging. Even Handel’s Chandos 
Anthems are for this cause comparatively forgot- 
tnasa mass of good writing,—while his ‘Jephtha’ 
ad ‘Saul’ and ‘Israel’ and ‘ Judas’ live as indi- 
yidual and familiar creations; thus vindicating the 

riority of human interest over the best con- 
ducted argument, or the finest series of spiritual 
guculations, —and thus bringing us to perceive that 
nore or less the dramatic element must pervade 
the composition which is to speak to the many. 
Not forgetting these truths as applying more or 
less to every work of the class, the opening chorus 
of this Psalm is at once noble, animated, and mas- 
ive. The second chorus, with its duett between 
sprano and tenor, supported by male voices only, 
isa charming example of a choral effect, invented 
by Mendelssohn,—where, by this novelty of pro- 
portion, great richness of tone is attained. The 
tass solo, ‘The Lord shall increase you,’ is a 
fneair. The final air, as in the composer’s Psalm 
‘Ocome, let us worship,’ is the weakest movement 
of the series, 

This Passion Week has been only a week of 
musical rest to the Londoner so far as the Opera- 
Houses are concerned,—and in their case a week 
of preparation, not of holiday. Mr. Lumley an- 
nounces for next week, besides other known artistes 
ad attractions, the début of Mdlle. Alaymo in 
‘Lucrezia Borgia :'-—Mr. Gye, the introduction of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio’ to the Italian stage.—The 
days of the past week were more than usually de- 
voted to concert music :—Mr. Jarrett tempting 
we public to the Marylebone Theatre, — Mr. 
Aleroft another to the Lyceum. The second Beet- 
hoven Quartett was held on Tuesday; while on 
Wednesday was performed ‘The Messiah’ by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society,—and Mr. Hullah’s 
Monthly Concert was held. Of the ‘Tantum ergo,’ 
by Rossini, then to be given—the most important 
of three really interesting compositions by that 
@pricious maestro—we must speak on some future 
Otcasion. 

In Paris, Mdlle. Cruvelli has appeared in ‘ Er- 
tani,’—with Mr. Sims Reeves as hero of the opera. 
~At the last Gewand-haus Concert at Leipsic 
Was performed the finale to ‘Loreley,’—the only 
fnished portion of the opera on which Mendelssohn 
Was engaged at the time of his death.—A new 
comic opera, ‘The Prince and the Mason,’ by Herr 
Derkum, Professor at the Conservatory of Cologne, 
has been produced at the theatre there with great 
success, We hear also of a new Psalm and a new 
Pianoforte Concerto by Herr Ferdinand Hiller, 
Which have been performed at the Subscription 
Concerts of that town. 


The great place which Miss Glyn has achieved 
for herself, in London, in the ranks of the art of 
which she is comparatively so young a member, 
has received the emphatic confirmation of an 
Edinburgh audience. Miss Glyn has played the 
round of her leading characters on the boards 
of the latter metropolis, — and been placed at 
once by our Scottish brethren on the roll of 
first-rate actresses. On the occasion of her benefit, 
the northern enthusiasm warmed up into a de- 
monstration more than usually expressive. — 
Having left her mark in Edinburgh, Miss Glyn 
has passed on to take the suffrages of the City of 
the West. She is playing her principal parts in 
Glasgow.—The Liverpool people are, we under- 
stand desirous to see her: and she is said to have 
had two distinct overtures from that town. 





MISCELLANEA 

Tenterden Steeple.—In reference to the old saying 
which attributes the Goodwin Sands to the building 
of Tenterden Steeple,—and to the extract which, on 
the authority of a correspondent, we gave a fortnight 
since [ante, p. 3&7] from the Dialogues of Sir Thomas 
More, ascribing the decay of Sandwich Haven to the 
same cause,—a correspondent suggests another tra- 
dition as probably involving the true moral of the 
proverb,—and which we believe our correspondent 
“J. C. G.” likewise suspects to be at the bottom of 
it. The tradition now alluded to treats the matter 
as by no means a case of non sequitur ; but suggests 
that “the funds left for the repair of the embank- 
ment, to keep out the sea from the land, were diverted 
from that purpose to build Tenterden Steeple, and 
then the sea broke in and caused the Goodwin Sands.” 

A Hants Archeological Society.—Though a Hampshire 
man, I agree in every word that you have said as to the 
disgrace which attaches to all Hampshire men from our not 
having a history of the county. Nay, we have not even an 
Archeological Society,—though our neighbours in Sussex 
have set us so worthy and so successful an example. I know, 
indeed, that at the meeting of the Institute at Winchester 
in 1845 efforts were made to establish such a Society, that 
there might be some channel through which we might col- 
lect and preserve the raw materials of sucha history,—and 
I know that at least one of the county members was 
anxious to aid the project. But the officers of the Insti- 
tute were too much occupied to give the required atten- 
tion. This was, and is, to be regretted. Such an oppor- 
tunity may never again occur. The Institute, I maintain, 
ought never to visit a locality without founding such sub- 
sidiary Associations. A code of laws and regulations should 
always be prepared and ready for circulation; and under 
the excitement of the moment and the patronage of the 
Institute, success would be certain. Such local Societies are 
of infinitely more service than the Institute itself; which in 
so far as it represents all places, persons, and tastes, is too 
apt to lose itself in vague generalities :—though, to be sure, 
a British Institute need not occupy its limited space with 
dissertations on Egyptian burials. 1 will still hope that 
something may be done, and that your well-merited reproof 
will arouse some of our intelligent archzologists—and I 
know they are many. Yours, &c., F.R.AS, 

Southampton. 

An Unpublished Verse of Burns.—The Glasgow 
Citizen says:—When Burns was in Edinburgh, he 
was introduced by a friend to the studio of a well- 
known painter, whom he found engaged on a repre- 
sentation of Jacob’s Dream. After minutely exa- 
mining the work, he wrote the following verse on 
the back of a little sketch, which is still preserved 
in the painter's family.— 

Dear ——, I'll gie ye some advice, 
You'll tak it no uncivil: 

You shou!dna paint at angels mair, 
But try and paint the d——1. 


To paint an angel's kittle wark, 
Wi’ auld Nick there’s less danger ; 

You'll easy draw a weel-kent face, 
But no sae weel a stranger. 





To CorresporpEents.—R. C.—J. R.—F. D.—E. J. W.— 
R. H.—A Bookseller—received. 

Maniott1's ‘ ITALY 1x 1848."—We have received from this 
author a letter in which he objects to having his private 
name identified with the books which he publishes under 
the pseudonym of Mariotti. We have no desire to force 
any incognito which appears to be assumed from no un- 
worthy motive; but Signor Mariotti having himself broken 
his in our own columns [see Atheneum, No. 1142, p. 921), 
we could have no suspicion that he desired to have it 
strictly kept,—or that we were not entitled to use indiffer- 
ently the one or the other of the two names which he had 
there brought into connexion. Signor Mariotti desires also 
to have it stated that in the pseudonym under which he 
chooses to fight his literary battles, the L. represents not 
Lucio, but something else. It really seems strangely incon- 
sistent with Signor Mariotti’s expressed desire to retain 
the privacy of his real name—and we have pointed out to 
him the inconsistency; but he desires to have it stated 





that his real name is Gallenga, not Gallinga. 





NEW WORKS. 


—~_»——_ 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CLXXVL 8vo. 6s. 


Contents. 
I. POULTRY LITERATURE. 
Il. WOMEN IN FRANCE. 
Ill. MERIVALE’S ROMAN HISTORY. 
IV. THE REPUBLIC IN THE KING'S COACHES. 
V. SANITARY MOVEMENT—CENTRALIZATION, 
Vl. LIVES OF CALVIN. 
VIL. LORD HOLLAND'S REMINISCENCES. 
VIIL. LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


BISHOP STANLEY'S MEMOIR, 


ADDRESSES, and CHARGES. By his SON. 8vo. 10s. 6d- 


LAVENGRO. By Georcr Borrow. 


Portrait. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


PALACES of NINEVEH and PER- 
SEPOLIS RESTORED. By JAMES FERGUSSON. Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 16s. 


The SAXON in IRELAND; Or, 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF A SETTLEMENT. Map. Post 8yvo. 
9s. Gd. 


VOYAGE to the MAURITIUS. 


Author of ‘PappiaNa.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


By 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL. With 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 


By 


125. 


ENGLAND 
CENTURY. 
8vo. 18s. 


A PASTORAL LETTER, 


CLERGY. 


in the NINETEENTH 
By WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 2 vols. Post 


to HIS 


By the BISHOP OF EXETER. 6vo. 4s. 


MILITARY EVENTS in ITALY. 
From the German. By LORD ELLESMERE. Map. Post 
8vo. 9s. 


The COURTS of LONDON and 
VIENNA in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY : Extracted 
from the “ Lexixcron Parers.” 8yo. 14s. 


The FORTY-FIVE; Or, The Restt- 
LIoN in ScoTLanp of 1745. By LORD MAHON. Post 8yvo. 
3s. 


The LAW of NAVAL COURTS- 


MARTIAL. By W. HICKMAN, R.N. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY in CEYLON: Its 
Intropuction and Procress. By SIR EMERSON TEN- 
NENT. Woodcuts. 8vo. l4s. 


PROGRESS of the NATION, in its 
SOCIAL and ECONOMICAL RELATIONS. By G, R. 
PORTER. Third Edition. 8vo. 24s. 


The HEIRESS in HER MINORITY. 


By the Author of ‘ Bertma’s JourNAL.’ 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. 
Adapted for Private Families. By A LADY. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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MRS. WARREN ‘Ss NEW WORK. 

Will be ready with the M » oat rice 6d. Monthly, 32 pages 

IM ETH RI F T. No. 2, 
Conducted by M REN, and containing Needlework 
s.—The very elegant ‘putherland Chair Couverctte, a_novel 

Biel + Serviette, Collar and Purse. With Tales, Essays, 
eotry Mondon : Longman & Co, ; and all Berlin-houses. 

Just published, — ~~ doth, price 48. 6d. with Steel 
[HE FAIRY GOD MOTHERS, 
AND OTHER TALES. 

By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 

Just published, with 12 =r 4 and 7 Woodcuts, royal 8vo. 

HE SEVEN PERIODS of ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE defined and Rastented. An elementary 
Work, affording at a single glance a a pee hensive View of the 
History of English prehitoctare from the rs ameareny to the Refor- 

mation. By EDMUND RPE, M.A. Architect. 

feoree Bell. 186, Fleet- om 
Just published, price 1s. the fourth edition of 

OICES from the CROWD, and other Sette. 

By CHARLES MACKAY, L.L.D. 

“ Bold and energetic—full of high thoughts and manly aspira- 
tions.”—Chambers’s Jow 

LEGENDS of the ISLES, -— other Poems. 

By CHARLES MACKAY, | 
‘ost 8vo. cloth, pee. 

“ The * Legends of the Isles’ come ~ ty us with high claims.— 
Their character is intellectual, and all of them have more than 
ordinary vigour.”—Athencum. 

London : whasiee Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. Edin- 
burgh: A. & C. Black. 





Second Edition, revised, price 1s, with elegant Frontispiece, i 
ETER LITTLE and the LUCKY SIX- 
PENCE, The FROG'’S L EC TURE, and other Stories. 
“ Suited to become familiar as * Household Words’ in the Homes 
of England.”— Leicester Chronicle, 
S Cannot fail to be o great favourite.” 
Ridgway, 169, Le — ; Cawthorn, 2 
worth, 215, Regent-st: 


Just Just published, in - as 8v0. cloth, 1 lettered, illustrated with f fifty- 
t copper- on e Engravings, price | a 

HIST ‘ORY of NAVAL ARCHI T EC TURE, 

from the earliest period. With an_ Introductory Disser- 
tation on the application of Mathematical Science to the Art of 
Naval Construction. Dedicated, by special permission, to His 
Rovel Highness Prince Albert, and pu lishe with the sanction 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. ¥ JOHN 
PINCHAM, Master Shipwright of Her Majesty's Dockyard, 


mout 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
PRINTED IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


HE PARLOUR MAGAZINE of the LITE- 
RATURE OF ALL NATIONS is just published. To be 
continued weekly, price 2d. * i the largest and the cheapest of 
the weekly Magazines. The first Number is a double one at the 
ingle price. One half of it is pe to an Ra ritten article 
= HOW TO ENJOY LONDON DURING THE EXHIBI- 
TION.” A beautiful Sree: Encravine is given with the 
um 
London : Printed in the Crystal Palace, and published by 
Houlston & Stoneman ; and Booksellers everywhere, 


This day is published, a 1 New Edition of 
HE MOOR AND THE LOCH: Containing 


Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, Remarks upon 
the Wild Birds and Beasts of the Scottish Mountains, Wanderings 
over Crag and Correi, ** Flood and Fell.” 

By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
Third Edition, with which is = *Rocks and Rivers, 
&e., by the same Author. In One Volume Syo. with Illustrations, 
price 12s. 


— British Banner. 
4, Cockspur-street ; Bos- 





Notices of former Edition. 

“The whole composition is Mg ep clear and practical, 
and does honour to the ‘ parent lak We leave Mr. Colquhoun 
with regret, for his Moor E if anything, better than his Loch.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

“Of the various amateurs we remember, he is fucile princepe, 
from the som of his matter and the native power of his style.” 
—Spectat 

“The book of the season. Of its class, more sound advice, a 
greater number of prime points of practice upon the subject treated 
of, we do not believe exists in any similar quantity of printed 
matter.” —Sporting Review. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HEORY of MUSIC.—Gortrriep WEBER'S 
THEORY of MUSICAL COMPOSITION. Edited by 
JOHN BISHOP. This is the standard Work used by Students 
throughout Germany, and will be found to be a real boon to t) 
English > a ms Superbly printed in 2 vols. royal Svo. 1,000 pp. 
Price 31s.6d. London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 


M ENDELSSOHN and STEPHEN HELLER, 
for the PIANOFORTE.— Mendelssohn's Parting Sone, 
Chant de Féte, and his Chant d’Amour, each 28.; also, 5. Heller's 
agg de Chasseur, ane Soldier’s Farewell, = the Cradle Song, 
each. London: R. Cocks & So. New Burlington-street, Pub- 
fishers to'Her Most Gracious Majes N.B. Now ready, Mendels- 
gohn’s Six Grand Sonatos, for the — 31a. 6d. 








EW SACRED WORK by ROSSINI.—Just 


published, rice 5a. with Pianoforte Accompaniment, or 12s. 
in Score,a new *TANTUM ERGO,’ composed by Rossini,in com- 
memoration of the return to the Catholic Church of “San Fran- 
cesco” (at Bologna). To be had of all Music-sellers, 
7. Boosey & Co. : 28, Holles- street. 
FIFTY ITALIAN OPERAS, 2s, EACH. 
FIVE DITTO, 4s. EACH. 
All full Musie size. 
HE PIANISTA contains the Music for Piano- 
forte of the following Operas, viz.:—Le Prophete, 48. Gus- 
tavus, 2s. Euryanthe, 2s, Semiramide, 2s. Sonnambula, 2a La 
-Figlia, 2a Lacia, 4a. s Huguenots, 4s. Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 28. Norma, 2s.; and Forty other Operas, 2a. each. Any 
No. sent a ” specimen “for 30 stamps; or any three Nos. post free 
for 78 stam 

Pianista Gitices, 67, Paternoster-row ; 
Oxford-street. 

*,* Be particular to order the Praxista Epitron of these Operas 
through Booksellers, as the London Music-Publishers attempt 
to substitute their Editions at six or eight times the price.— 
Catalogues: gratis, 


and 16a, Argyle-street, 





ust published, in Two Volumes, Svo. p' 

NV EMOIRS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. Also, 

l. HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 

—_ a MEMOIR by HIS BROTHER. In Two Volumes, price 


2. HARTLEY COLERIDGE'’S ESSAYS and 
MARGINALIA. In Two Volumes, price 124 cloth, 


3. DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. With 
NOTES by the Rev. JOSEPH WARTON, and others. In One 
Volume, vo. price 14s, cloth. 

4, HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 
Fifth Edition, price 1s. cloth. 

Reward Moxon, Doversineet. 


blished, p 
MON UMEN iT to SHAKESPEARE.—A 
PROPOSAL for the ERECTION ¢ a BUILDING to 
ADORNED with ILLUSTRATIONS from the WORKS of 
SHAKESPEARE- read before a Meeting of the Society of Arts, 
Feb. 5, 1851, by A. W. HAKEWILL. 


Cundall & Addey, 21, Old Bond-street. 


NOTICE..-NOW READY. 
Uniform with the Popular and Railway ~ paiae feap. Svo. 
price One Shilling, TL board: 1 
HE GREAT E iBI TIO N.—ITS 
PALACE AND ITS AS AL CONTENTS. With 
a of the Public Buildings and Places of Amusement in the 
etropoli 
In this ‘ONE SHILLING VOLUME is contained Descriptions 
of most of the Principal Novelties of the Exposition,and muc' 
variety of Information respecting this, “*THE V ORLD'S FAIR. . 
esa George Routledge & Co. Soho-square, and all Book- 
sellers. 











CHEAP EDITION wed =— BOOK OF MARTYRS. 
Tn One Volume, feap. S8vo. of 512 pages, price 28. 6d. cloth lettered, 

VOXE'S BOOK “of MARTY RS, from the 

Earliest Period of the Christian Church. 
Abridged from Milner’s Edition. With an Illustration. 

“In this edition of ‘ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs’ now submitted to 
the public, every fact really bearing on the subject has been re- 
tained, but the tedious repetition and lengthy historical digres- 
sions have been omit he excessive cheapness of the present 
edition will recommend it as well adapted for general distri- 
bution.” 

London: 
sellers 


DECREES AND CANONS OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
In One Volume, post 8vo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 

HE DECREES and CANONS of the 

cou NCIL of TRENT, with the Appendix of Additional 

Statutes, the C of the “ey of Wick- 

liffe, Huss, Luther, and other early Reformers. For the first time 

comeseteay Translated into English. By THEODORE ALOIS 
BUC EY, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Othe above Work possesses at the present time great interest, 
for herein may the Protestant reader find Rome declaring her own 
Articles of Faith ; herein — be traced the rise of her unscriptural 
religion, and the open avowal of the errors of Transubstantiation, 
Saint Worship, and all the other Traditions, which have made the 
Word of God of no account.” 

London : George Routledge & Co. Soho-square, and all Book- 
sellers. 


Geo. Routledge & Co. Soho-square, and all Book- 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
1 


HE GUIDE to the CHURCHES of 
LONDON; containing every information respecting the 
Time of Services, Preachers’ Names, &c. &c. of all the Places of 
Public Worship in the Metropolis. (On May 1st. 


2. 
HE CHURCH in the SCHOOL-ROOM ; 
ng SERMONS suitable for BOYS. By the Rev. LEO- 
POLD® v. BERNAYS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John College, 
Oxford. . (Immediately. 
BY THE REV. W. SCORESBY, D.D. 
H 5 WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES: 
mes in the Southern Ocean. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
SCORESBY. With Eight Illustrations by H. VIZETELLY. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A ver readable and interesting volume, full of stirring adven- 
ture and hair-breadth escapes.”—Athenaum. 
A 
DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


HE CHARITIES of LONDON ; " compre- 
hending the Benevolent, Educational and Religious Institu- 
tions in and near London ; their Origin and Design, Progress and 
Present Position. By SAMPSON LOW, Jun. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
lds. 6d. cloth. 

“ We have before us an unobtrusive yet as significant a volume 
as ever issued from the press. It gives,in the smallest possible 
compass, an account of all the aoe Charities of London. The 
writer has performed a laborious task carefully and well.” 

umes. 


5 
BY THE REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. 
HANKFULNESS: a Narrative, comprising 
Passages in the Life of the Rev. Allen Temple. 2nd edit. 
feap. 8vo. 68. 
“This little volume now before us is one that calls forth our 
warmest approbation.”— Morning Chronicle. 
6. 
ARNESTNESS : a Sequel to the above. Feap. 
Svo. 78. 2nd edit. [Nearly ready. 
“Mr. Tayler, an old and zealous Ley nme in the cause of truth, 
has added to the obligations already ss upon the public by 
the issue of this beantiful little work." 


HE ANGELS’ SONG: a Christian Gift-Book. 
With Illustrations by Dalziel from Drawings by Harvey. 
Feap. 8vo. 5a. 
“They will here find important truth Rue told, and 
wholesome counsel, conveyed in interesting n 
ry Gazelle, 


London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, at all the Booksellers, — 
* E price 2d. of” SPeeimen Nene, 


OOKER 
ORD, of the LITE UE 
ENTIPIC WORLD. Suited for Peat ‘yARTistt0 and iy 
The Specimen Number contains — 
The Looker-on to his Readers. mae 
An Essay (P r rere. 
The Gownsman of All Souls, A Legend of Oxforg, % 
be 


ued.) 
Pen end’ Ink Pictures (No. L. The Octogenarien 
Reviews (A Trip to Mexico). . 
ee oetry (Spring is coming). 


Notes and Queries. 
Material ~ Thought. New Music. 
Chit-chat e Parisian World. 
Fine y at od and oe Drama. 
The Gossiper.— Miscellanea. 
Literary and Philosophical Institutions, &. &e. 
The aim of THE LOOKER-ON is to combin 
information, without anes a aside that high ete 
necessary in a family Jou tine 
The Second samber will b te issued on the 3rd of May, and yy) 


be ey week 

Booksellers AT all, vir epret Oe. Paternoster-row, and 
AMILY ENDOWMENT Lif 
ws oS AR ASE Soca 


PITAL £500, 
William Butt rn Be Ba: vie 
illiam Butterwo: yley, Esq. Chai 
ohn Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq 
Robert Bruce ce Chichester, Esq. 
Major Henderson. 
“ a Latouche, — anina . Esq, 
r cent. Bonus was ed to the Societ; 
profit tecal ein 1845. The next valuation will be Sane 


Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of 
Be Society = extensive Indian business, 
eferred A nd E = og Police 





and Reversions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 





a 1 Calcutta 

Madras, and at to members of the Civil and ‘ire 

vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office 

with full particulars, to which the attention “t ‘—- 

Guardians of Youths proceeding [- a is especial] invited, 
JOHN CAZENO VE, Seretary 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
The Kt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
ADVANTAGES—The LOWEST rates of 
MOTE Ar ocd OF eu PROFITS avdedamenr do 
Th cam os 274,002. added to P. xo 
ie sum 0! 4,0002. was ‘olicies at th: Vision. 
—- praggoed an average Bonus of 624 per C ys 
miums pai 
Assurance Fund exceds 1,000,0002. Income 180,0002, per 
a granted on such Policies as are purchaseable ty tke 


‘Tor varticulars apply to 
ALSEARSES MACDONALD, Secre 
New Bridge-street, B are, 


J ATION AL saavibEnt INSTITUTION, 
Gracechurch- gest, i ~o. for MUTUA 
TE aun tgreiety naan 
nrolled under a Patltem t ting t 
tablished nent relating ee 








Directors. 

Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—Charles Lushington, Een. MP. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. | Robert Sheppard, Esq. 

Edward Crowley, Esq. William T 9 Esq. 

John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 


Physi 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L. si t “Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


John Feltham, Esq. Sam. H. Lucas. 
Robert Ingham, Esq Lush Mims Ene. 
Solicitors — Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. Fi RS. 
Bankers— Messrs, Brown. Janson 

From the commencement of the Institution, in 1835, tothe kh 
November last, the number of Policies issued was 12,498, P 
an annual income of 172,50vl. 168. 9d. ; and the aoe of theaace 
mulated capital at that day wes | 623,8691. 14s. 7: 
The following instances ill the Reduction in P: i 

equivalent Bonuses on Policies in Class 9 & parle at death ry 


| | | Equal to 


| | a reduc 
Sum Sago Original 
Assured. | of Bonus. | Premium.) 








[Reduction 


Policies in 
existence. 
Age at com- 
mencement. 
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Among the benefits secured to Members of this Institutions 
important one that Policies of Assurance may be made rode te 
the Widower, Widow, or Children of the Assured, free of Legs 
or Probate Duty. 

The next ae nag division of profits will be made up t 
the 20th November, and all persons who effect assurance 
before that time will Ne yt + to participate in the profits, ia 
P on to the time the policy has been in existence. 

mbers whose premiums fall due on the Ist of April = 
minded that the same must be paid within thirty days 


Copies of the last B Report, and all other information, may bebe! 
on app! ication a 
March 22, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary 
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~OoNDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1806. 
oFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
president Sr CLAUDIU! 8S STEPHEN ey Bart. 
ce Prowse ot the , valli g due 1st Jul 
ue 

sone = s bereby a given, a, that the P cavesed seven or more entire 
sors ope beens year 69 per a leaving less one- 


the original to be 
_ an assuraD I Pre 0 1,0001, at the age of thirty, the original 

ain payable for en ye bein, 12s, 6d., the premium 
is year wil be EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
if COMPANY  § tablished b gi te & Act < ee in 1834,— 
4, Waterloo-place, P = —_ George sized, y a 
pasahs 18 EV te —_— 
Chairnan—Charles  . ll Esq. 
—— x Downes, E: 


ow ac 


air 2 “ion, “Heaident. 
tis, ba rtis. 
io eae ea 


E Thomas Thorby, E 
rh eer} ee By 


December. 1847, is as ee 


W iiss Railton, 
. Thomson, ise” 





um added Sum added | 
‘ a | a Policy 
nl 


| imisi. | 


sum | Time secant | 
Assured. | 





" |39 yrs. 10 mths, £683 6 8 £787 10 2 
| ido oo] l 0 
) 
0 
0 
0 


‘500 | 12 years 
| 4 years ane 
4 l year i 0 511 
“mis Premiums, nevertheless, are on the mostmoderate scale,and 
B-— Proaif need be be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
sqrance is for Life. Lay a ae afforded on oo to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Londo 


pauican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797 
For Granting Assurances on _ aad Survivorships. 


ie oe 








OFFICE 
10, Lombard-street, City, and 57, a Westminster. 
Directors, 
Thomas Hod, 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
| J. Petty Muspra’ 


Attwood, Ei 
Gurney Harelay, Fa Esq. 
=sq. 
Chedice Fee ay ‘Turner, Esq. 


Robert 

Filliam Cotton, Esq. 

Villiam pre. = Esq. at 
er, 

= Gordon, St D. F.R.S.| Matthew Whiting, Esa. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 


Emanuel Goodhart, FE: 
nel Soo jonn Has 


BONUS. 

NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected seen the | ep ne Seale of 
Premiums allotted, ly the Policies, 

Seven Years, ‘commencin, teas the 3rd of J wis. 18 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of July 1847. 


Auditors, 
John Davis, Esq. 
, Esq. D.C.L. 











Premivas Pain, Per-centage 
c,:,-_ wert. ae 

‘= | added. | Premiums 

Number. | Amount. | Paid. 
£ | 6 ‘£315 0 0 £16416 8 | £52 6 6 
5000 7 77516 8| 34713 4 4416 3 
2500 | 6 | 43117 6 183 18 0 4211 8 
6 | 464 0 0 172 6 7\ 37 210 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
vhole term of life :— 











Without; With Without! With 
Ase | Profits. Age. | Profits. | Profits. 


Profits. 
Be Fino ais 40 £3 18 10 | |#3 6 5 
1310 119 34 50 09| 4107 
lo ao. 20 4h 610) 674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
_ ANCE QmrARY, Established 1837. Empowered by 
gecial Acts of Parliament, 62, King William-street, London ; 
and 21, St. David-street, _Edinbu rgh. 
Capital, ‘One Million. 
Directors. 

Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Piper, sq. 
Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. c. P. Villiers, M. Pr 

John Wilks, Esq. 
Edward Wilson, Esq. 


Auditors. 
William Hunter, jun. Esq. 
Gomme Meek, Esq. 
Secretary—T ry, Price, L. fb. a 
uary—David Oughton, 
Solicitor Stephen W alters, Es sq. 
A f £100, =—_ at death. 











Sew Bonstield Esq. 
Pee al is, Esq . & Ald, 


John Dixon} mag 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. 


Joseph Dawson, Esq. 


Annual Premi 








5 45 
#1 16 3 ta” ‘| 5 | £2" * 8 ] £2 os 7 £3 6 0 
The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 


L Butire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex- 
—_ Le np liabilities of partnership. 
2 Pa Claims guaranteed by a capital of 1,000,002. 
IN HE | L Ife DEPARTMENT. —1. Assurances are effected 
ipeting as Non-Participating Tables, on Ascending and 
for short periods, and by Policies ble at 
“then 5, 60 ~ 3 or 50, or fy Halty in the event of Death. 
4 Premiums paid Annual ,, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, in a 
imited number of Payments, in One Sum, or on Increasing or 


Scales, 
§ Policies on the Participating Scale immediately interested in 
‘ke Profits of the Com’ 
 kecuael admitted, on satisfactory evidence 


4 The Age of the 
Presented. 
erates assigned as Security = not forfeited by Duelling, Suicide, 
a Frecution of J ndicial 8 nces. 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. —Houses, Furniture, Stock- 
Mills, M renandise, , Shipping in . Rent, and Risks 
jnoar 





000. advanced on Personal Security, and 
6 to 1008 to be effected by the Borrower. 
ission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 








UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


x. 


——— OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
NE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies sto wih # this Gestete s afer Midas mer, 1850, and re- 
maining in force period o! f division, will PA 
TICIPATE IN. POURPL THS 0 ofthe Net Profits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and accor to the conditions d in 


GELF- -SEALING EN ‘ins rat 2 6d.. per 1 
Cream-laid Note Pa alone ts 5 ote eases 
gues for le.; Plain En: 
ax, 14 sticks for ia Card Pinte ene eugiate 
ae ree Sn LX & ae & Cc —_ 
ing a ravelling Cases, Work 
Blotting, Book: 8, Inkstands, Cutlery, ns pe WILLIAK Loe Alt Lock: 
os . ph New Seneateeet, near Oxford. street. 
01 
*x* The Phe finest Berw det de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lls. 
per case of six bottles. 





the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 
he Premiums required by this Society for insuri 
lives are much lower than in many other old-establish 
Insurers are fully p from all risk byan amplegu 
tee fund in addition to the accumulated fun derived from m the 


young 





CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 


BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for 12 =y be purchased for four guineas.—250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


HANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
ture, is at the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 
APSLEY PELLATT & CO, solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, which will be found very superior: all new glass of the 
most pellucid character, and no foreign drops being used in their 
h week Manufactory may be viewed the first four days of 
the week. 











De raemony, PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 


451, 0. -street.—E. 
reap Ri an inspection of of bis superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In od 
dition the roomsare furnished with superior furniture, (the price 
marked in plain fi 8,) giving at one view a dra’ a fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Papel Sencings per yard; 
Lise and all forctan © hi of the fi et habaics i Brussels 

apestry Carpets 8d. to 38. 6d. cas best warran’ 
Floor-cloth. ‘aight wards’ + by cut to any ensions, 2s, 3d., 28, 6d, 
and 2s. 9d. per yard. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, an 
and by its tonic YS invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to ermetly digest the fi 
he — nee 4 this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 











LOND? DON -MADE WATCHES, with the Patent 

t Lever E t and Jewelled.—In silver cases, 
44 guineas; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The information that 
every customer should obtain previous to the a pare rchase of a Watch 
will be found in the Pomenss published by COX SAVORY & 
Co., Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, which will be forwarded 
gratis on application. 


Dem IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct jsppeint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H. e Em- 
perer of Russia, most respectfully re from the miblic an 
nspection of hisextensive STOCK of WAT’ wey and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’Gold Watches,with gold dinis, jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelio dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches 4 guineas. ranted sub- 
stantial and  pocarate ho going Lever Watches, jewelled i in four holes, 
6 guineas.— 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-s and 34, 
Royal te ‘Clesk ene Area). 


L x. NGTON and C O., 
TEES OF THE ELECTRO PLA 
MANUFACTURING 8 SILVERSMITHS, B BRONZISTS, &e. 











ealt! 
saa by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Veso-cize, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worces also by 
Messra Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Me ts, London ; and generally by the principal 
Pe 'B. To guard against imitati h 

o guard against imitations, see that the memeset “Ian 
& Perrins’” are upon the label and patent cap of the bott) 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE’S nutritive, begith-covtering, Aromatic Chocolate, 

prepared from the nuts of the S: This Chocolate —_ 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Bi a ‘root, which has bee 
beng, held in great estimation for its purifying and alterative oe. 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening the cu 
promote digestion, and to a hms oe a of — ) property = ‘.. . 
tomary breakfast and su ees 
the frequency of cases o: "hea generally te toned tay It 
has been found highly beneficis cial in correcting the state of the 
digestive ——. &e., mee arises many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the omneah am rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of -_ liver and intes- 
tines, ess, &c. in spasmodic 
aethinn, it is much recommended. Sold in pound packets price 4s. 
by the Patentee, 1 12, bomen mage girest, Strand, London ; also by 
—— + emiste, and o! —N.B. For a List of 
Agen ar Lh 6d. Guide. 











= REGENT-STREET, Tv: 
MOORGATE STREET, } LONDON; 
And meee NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 


The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, ons 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” 
no guarantee for (hei manufacture, unless such articles bear the cir 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 


Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


OW ER-LOOM CARPETS, BRUSSELS and 


VEL PIL ES. 

The PATENT POWER- Loom BRUSSELS CARPETS, manu- 
factured by BRIGHT & CO., are now offered in various qualities, 
and in great variety of designs. They are TWENTY PER CENT. 
cheaper than any other poods | “ equal quality oftered to the public. 

The VELVET PILE ETS. manufactured by the same 
pate processes, are 3 bes beauty, and of the very first 
qualit, 

They. are et at full EOEEES: FIVE PER CENT. below 
the pete of g of equal chara 

The P! ATENT. TAPESTRIES. are an admirable and beautiful 
aa for CURTAINS, PORTIBRES, FURNITURE COVER- 

Th OWER- LOOM BRUSSELS, VELVET PILES and 
TAPESTRIES. are well suited for foreign markets. 

Wholesale Warehouses, 20, SKIN ER-STREE T, SNOW- 
BL ie wooed, ; and 22, NEW BROWN-STREET, MAN- 
CHES 


C ARPETS.— BRIGHT'S yee yl BRUS- 
SELS.— Boxing sold upwards of pone Rix: e can confi- 

dently recommend them. Their VELV LES ms EXTRA 

quality Rie ~~ are unequalled by a rf production, at 20 

per cen’ 

‘TAPESTRY. for CURTAINS, in colour, design, price, and 


durability eo ll 

Best Brussels ts, Old Patterns, ata t reduction. Kidder 
and other CARPETING, © ene SILK, and WORSTED 
DAMASKS in grea’ 

a y OOrEN? F con cloth, &e. 

LUC and CUMMING, 4, 
WwW ATERLOU-PLACE: 


INN EFORD’S P PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild Aperient it is admirabl ly adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New ey (General Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Beits. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important a¢ vantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairsnot coming 
oose, is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of tthe usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nee. Pene- 
rating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durabi lity, by means of direct importations, 
Sispensing with all ring the luxury of aa profits _ my ey 
eaching, and secu: uxury 0! oomnse myrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE-BINGLEY & Co-s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door ion Holles street 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 








REGENT - STREET, 














THE HUMAN HAIR. 


OF the numerouscompounds constantly announced 
for promoting the growth or reproduction of the Human 
Hot, few survive, even in name, beyond a very limited period ; 


w 

ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL, 
with a reputation unparalleled, is still on the increase in public 
estimation. The unprecedented success of this discovery, either 
in preserving the Hair in its original strength and bea 
restoring it when 
and is recorded b es, aL: 
certified by the highest authorities. It has obtained the exclusive 
pateennge of royalty, not only as regards ourown Court, bu se 
of th ole of Europe. From its exquisite purity and delicacy it 
is admirably adapted for the hair of children, even of the most 
tender age, and is in constant use in the nursery of royalty, and by 
the families of the nobility and aristocracy. It is alike suited for 
either sex, and whether employed to — ish the tresses of auaaie 
beauty, or to add to the attractions of man] y grace and aspect, w 
be found an indispensable auxiliary to the toilet both of ladies | 


gentlemen. 
;.0r _nemily Bottles (equal to four small) at 


uty, or 
lost, is universally known and appreciated ; 





rice 38, 6d. and 
10a. 6d., and double hat size, 
On the wrapper of each bottle of the cenvrve article are these 
words, aw two lines, ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. Sold by 
xp & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, an ky and by all 

c ihemists ‘and Perfumers. 


r 
NV ODERN CIV LIZATION —It has often fur- 
nished material for d 1 world, 
whether communities in incre lee a 7 means Ha = 
have not proportionally — their ills; if they have dis- 
covered more curative p e they not, in other f ha 
increased in a similar ratio the * ‘is ‘that flesh is heir to?” Ifthis 
question cannot be satisfactorily settled, there is a fact nearly re- 
lated to it which claims our attention. It is, that while — per- 
sonal appearance of the majority is fully equa a r, to 
that of our barbarous ancesters, the artificial appliances for, iim 

proving 3 it are far better unders' e cyltivation of 
- a as an instance in point, even the proposition just 

vanced 8) 


odva nld be d 
by UL DRIDGE'S BALM OF COL UMBIA for strengthening, 
renovating, and embellishing the vowed and the admirable effects 
known to be produced by it, and attested to by so man: yt thousands, 
forcibly illustrate the position aon assumed, and afford the 
strongest evidence of its correctness.—3s. 6d., 68., and 11s. per bottle. 
13, Wellington-street North, 
7 doors North of the Strand. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHEKEES, Rp ?—CRINILENE has been pronounced 
by thousands to be t any peeeennss ion that can be relied upon 
for the restoration or “the ir in — ong from any cause, pre- 
venting the hair falling off, strer weak hair, and check- 
ing greyness, and for the 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four co with certainty. It is ele- 
gantly scented, and sufficient for three months’ use ;_ will be sent 
post free on receipt of eine: -four postage stamps, by ‘Miss DEAN, 
48, Liverpool-street oem, — Testimonial: Dr. 
Thomson says,—* It is ~. beautif a and the only one 
I can recommend.” 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS, an ADMIRABLE 
REMEDY - INDIGESTION and DISORDERED 
STOMACHS.—The Widow of an Officer in the army, residing at 
Southampton, who had lived for ouy years in India, Suffered 
there so ° dreadfully from the Liver C and I 
that she could scarcely ever vebilitated any Ly CY on her 1 Indiges and 
her system beeame er fo so debili that she was reduced to 
a complete enon, sage SS from sick head. 
aches and nervousness. On = return to England she commenced 
taking Holloway's Pills, and in the cone of six weeks this un- 
rivalled medicine removed all traces 0: ose distressing com- 
plaints, and she now enjore the best of} Mealthe fh -Sold by drug: 
gists; and by Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE ATHENZUM 














NATIONAL CYCLOPZDIA OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


On the Ist of February, 1847, the publication of * The National 
Cyclopedia’ was commenced. On the 3lst of March, 1551, the 
Work was compl 

The Publisher has fulfilled the Conditions of Publication in 
every particular. It has been his endeavour to reduce a popular 
Cyclopzedia that within its necessary limits shall omit nothing of 

nel importance; and, whilst it is peculiarly dressed to 
— number of readers, shall satisfy the most critical 


e 
inquirer. - -elve Volumes, cloth, 3. ; half-bound, 32. 12s. 
Six Volumes, half-russia, 4/. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 





HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AUTHORS. 


This Work, which contains Specimens of Three Hundred 
Writers, with biographical and critical notices, is arranged so as 
to afford Half an Hour’s Reading for every Day in the Year, 
formed of Twelve Hundred and Forty pages, equal in quantity 
to six ordinary octavo volumes : with Sixteen Miniature Portraits 
engraved on Steel. 

In Four Volumes, cloth, Ten Shillings ; in Two Volumes, 
half-bound, Twelve Shillings. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 





PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS; 
Or, MISCELLANIES OF ART. 


With Illustrative Descriptions. 
Four Volumes, Fourteen Shillings: or in Two Volumes, 
half-bound, Sixteen Shillings. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN: 
A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY SKETCH-BOOK OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Profusely illustrated with Woodcuts, and with splendid Line 
Engravings on Steel. 
Forming Four Superb Volumes, 2. 83. 
This popular Work is completed in Forty Parts, each of which 
is perfect Th itself, and may be purchased separately, price 1s. 
London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-strect. 


KNIGHT’S 


‘CYCLOPDIA 


OF THE 


INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 
A COMPANION to the EXHIBITION of 1851. 


And a permanent Dictionary of Arts. Manufactures, and 
Commerce. With elaborate Woodcuts. 
One Volume of nearly 1,000 pages, bound, 8&3. 
To be ready on the Ist of June. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 





KNIGHT’S CYCLOPADIA OF 
LONDON. 


We select this period for producing a full, compact, and cheap book 
on LONDON, that will endeavour to combine accuracy with 
amusement,—a Guide for the Visitor,—a permanent Volume in the 
Kati brary. With elaborate Woodcuts. 

One Volume of nearly 1,00 pages, bound, 8s. 
To be ready on the Ist of June. 
London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 








KNIGHT’S EXCURSION-TRAIN 
COMPANION. 


First Division—EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON. 
To be completed in 1 vol. price 5s., on the Ist of June. 


Contotning Brighton, Hastings, Canterbury and Dover, Isle of 
Thanet, Bath, Bristol, Windsor, Oxford, Portsmouth, Southamp- 
ton, Salisbury and Winchester, Isle of Wight, Weymouth and 
Portland, Exeter and South Devon, Plymouth, Cheltenham and 
Gloucester, Stratfor@:upon-Avon Warwick, Leamincton, 
Cambridge; Woolwich, Rochester, and Chatham; Gravesend, 
‘Cobham, &c. 


London : Charles Knight, 99, Fleet-street. 


NATIONAL EDITION OF 


SHAKSPERE. 
Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
To be completed in Forty Parts, forming Six Volumes, 


with 1,000 Woodcuts. 


Vol. I. COMEDIES, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Vol. I. HISTORIES, - 78. 6d, 
Are already published. 


London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 
WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: 
A Biography. 


New Edition, greatly revised, and illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 








STUDIES of SHAKSPERE: with Five Minia- 
tare Portraits, engraved on Steel, cloth, price 72. 6d. 
Forming Companion Volumes to the National Edition of 
spere. 


In wrapper, ls. each. In cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
In Double Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
In Treble Volumes, 3s. 8d. each. 


KNIGHT’S COPYRIGHT. 


RARAARAAA 


SHILLING VOLUMES 


FOR ALL READERS. 


a 


Female Examples of the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
2 vols. 

Lord Brougham’s Statesmen of the Time of George III. 6 vols. 

Lord Brougham’s Dialogues on Instinct. 1 vol. 


- Lord Brougham’s Treatises on the Objects, Pleasures, and Advan- 


tages of Science, and on Political Science. 1 vol. 

Lord Brougham’s Edition of Paley’s Natural Theology. 

Sir C. Bell’s Dissertations on Natural Theology ana b4 vols. 
Treatise on Animal Mechanics. 

Sir John Francis Davis's Chinese. ew Edition. 

Sir John Francis Davis’s Sketches of China. 

Lord Nugent's Lands Classical and Sacred. 
vols. 

Miss Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord. New E:iiion. 

Miss Martincau’s Billow and the Rock, a new Tale. 

Mrs, Jameson's Lives of Painters, 2 vols. 

Knight's Life of Caxton, the first English Printer. 

Knight’s Volume of Varieties. 1 vol. 

Knight’s Results of Machinery, and Capital and Labour. 1 vol. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakspere, with Scenes selected by C. Knight. 
2 vols. 

The Elephant, the Horse, and the Dog—the three Friends of Man. 
By C. Knight and W. Martin. 3 vols. 

Tasso’s Recovery of Jerusalem, translated by Fairfax ; with Lives 
of Tasso and Fairfax by C. Knight. 2 vols. . 

Mind among the Spindles, a selection from the Lowell Offering ; 
with Introduction by C. Knight. 1 vol. 

Memoirs of a Working Man ; with Preface by C. Knight. 2 vols. 

The Food of Man. By Dr. Lankester. New Edition. 2 vols. 

History of Literature and Learning in England, with Specimens 
of the Principal Writers. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 6 vols. 

Spenser and his Poetry. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 3 vols. 

Bacon and his Writings. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 3 vols. 

History of British Commerce. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 3 vols. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. New Edition. 3 
vols. 

The Lost Senses—Deafness and Blindness. By Dr. Kitto. 2 vols, 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. By W. Wittich. 2 vols. 

The Englishwoman in Egypt. By Mrs. Poole. 3 vols. 

Lane's Modern Egyptians. New Edition. 3 vols. 

Lane’s Arabian Tales and Anecdotes. Selected from the Arabian 


3 vols. 
New Edition. 1 vol. 
Second Edition, 2 


l vol. 
1 vol. 


l vol. 


Nights. 1 vol. 
Moliére, Racine, and the French Classical Drama. By Madame 
Biaz de Bury. 2 vols. 


The Cid, a Chronicle of Spain. By G. Dennis.—The Spanish 
Drama. By G. H. Lewes. 2 vols. 

Life of Gresham, the Founder of the Royal Exchange. 
Farlane. 1 vol. 

Old England Novelets:—The Camp of Refuge—The Dutch in the 
Medway—A Legend cof Reading Abbey. By C. Mac Farlane, 
4 vols. 

Popular Customs and Recollections of Italy. By C. Mac Farlane. 
1 vol. 

Romance of Travel. By C. Mac Farlane. 

Professor Long's Plutarch’s Lives. 
vols. 

Chaucer—Pictures of English Life, from Chaucer—Canterbury 
Tales, from Chaucer. By John Saunders, 3 vols. 

Rambles by Rivers. By James Thorne.—The Avon ; the Duddon; 
the Lea; and the Dove; 2 vols. The Thames, 2 vols. 

Historical Parallels, By A. Malkin, A.M. New Edition. 3 yols. 

Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By A. Vieusseux. 2 vols. 

The Industry of the Rhine—Agriculture and Manufactures. 2 


By C. Mac 


2 vols. 
The Civil Warsof Rome. 5 


vols, 

Hudibras, and other Works of S. Butler: edited by A. Ramsay. 
1 vol. 

Flowers and their Associations. By Miss Pratt. 1 vol. 

The Field, the Garden, and the Woodland. By Miss Pratt. 1 vol. 

The Ba yoods of Canada. New Edition. By a Lady.—Oregon 
Territory. By the Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 2 vols. 

Biographical History of Ancient and Modern Philosophy. By 
G. H. Lewes. 4 vols. 

The Manufactures of Great Britain. 

Insect Architecture. 





By G. Dodd. 6 vols. 
By James Rennie, A.M. New Edition. 2 


Bird Architectare, and Bird Miscellanies. By James Rennie, 

Dr. Southwood Smith’ Philosophy of Health. New Ediiion. 4 

cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies. 72 Steel Portraits, 

The Cabinet History of England, to 18i7, By C. Mac Farlane. 26 
vols, 


Settlers and Convicts. By an Emigrant Mechanic. 2 vols. 

Pompeii; its Destruction and Re-discovery. New Edition. 2 vols. 

Wornum’s History of Painting from the Earliest Time. 2 vols, 

Popular Tumu!ts—the Evils of Social Ignorance. 1 yol. 

Planché’s History of British Costume. New Edition. 2 vols, 

The Book of Table Talk. By Numerous Contributors. 2 yols. 

A Sketch of the History of Monkeys. 1 vol. 

Secret Societies of the Middle Ages. 2 vols. 

A Visit to the Western Coast of Norway. By W. Wittich. 1 vol. 

Kitto’s Physical Geography of the Holy Land. 2 vols. 

Paris ; its Historical Buildings, and its Revolutions, continued to 
the present time. 3 vols. 

Sketches in Natural History, History of the Mammalia. 6 vols. 





London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 


Cuartrs Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 





[Apr. 19,°5) 
—=>=. 
HE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ant. 


T MATED NATURE. With 4,000 Woodcuts. Price 
Parts ; 34s. 6d. in cloth. 7. ip 


The reader, at the very smallest price, is put i 
by far, the most extensive collection that has over’ been pease 
of pictorial representations of all the import int quadrupen’ 
fishes, reptiles, and insects which fill the earth ; witha co) binds, 
ing description of the animal—its structure, its habj 
ties, its use—not given in a dry and repulsive form, but wi 
sm city which 3 conceptions 

implicity which may furnish just ptions to all, but 
cially to the young, of the wonders and beauties of God's 


C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand, 



































Exhibition of 1851. 
INSTRUCTIVE COMPANION. 
PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTs, 


The Volume of ‘THE USEFUL ARTS’ complete With 
1,570 Engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, Price 16a, ~The 
Volume of ‘THE FINE ARTS, containing Architecture, Sculp. 
ture, and the History of Painting, by RALPH N, WORNOM, 
with 1,650 Engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, price 188, 


















































C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 














Pictorial Companion to the Bible, 
TPHE PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, 


By DR. KITTO. With 1,500 Woodcuts and 13 coloured 
Maps, forming a SCRIPTURE ATLAS. Price, in Parts, 11. in 
handsome cloth, 11. 4s. > 

The publication now submitted to Christian families is intendey 
































to present, at the very cheapest rate, a series of Engravings j 

trative of the Bible History, the Prophecies, the Poalma the bat 
of Our Saviour, and the Acts of his Apostles; exhibiting the 
Scenes of the great Events recorded in Scripture, the Customs of 
the Jews, the Natural History of the Holy Land, and the Antiqui- 
ties which throw a light upon the Sacred Writings. witha 

of Scriptural Narrative and Explanation, continuing from Number 
to Number; each Number forming, as it is judged, a fitti por: 
tion for a Sunday’s leisure. The Scripture Atlas of 13 cole 
Maps, with the Geography of the ay, ~ ae is sold separately, 

oth. 


complete in 1 vol. price 78. sewed, or 98. ¢ 


























































































C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. THE ANNI 
. Freemasons’ T 
May, at Foar 
A Pictorial Companion and Key to every President, int 
History of England. The follo 
QLD ENGLAND. Yith 3,000 Wood- # 1.4 SELr 
cuts and 24 coloured Engravings. Price 36a in Twenty-four [Ig ¥il (fice at 
Parts ; 2. 58. in elegant cloth. et WALT 
This Work opens to all ranks, at the cheapest rate, a view of oe on 
the REGAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, BARONIAL, MUNICIPAL ited b TH 
and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND, given in ¢ 7 
chronological order ; and thus the Work isa Companion anda Key I. SIR R 
to every pagan History. The Engravings embrace the be HOLY L. 
remarkable of out buildings from the earliest times—The Drui enique from 
Remains, Cathedrals, Abbeys, Churches, Colleges, Castles, Civic SLLIS, K.H. 
Halls, Mansions, Sepulchra! Monuments of our Princes and The Subscri 
Nobles, Portraits of British Worthies and representations of local- [ijice on the 1st 
ities associated with their names, ancient Pictures and Ilumi- Communica 
nations of Historical Events, the Great Seals and Arms of the Bijjers may be : 
Monarchy, Coins and Medals, Autographs ; with the fullest pic Hj\).%, Parlis 
torial indications of the Industry, the Arts, the Sports, the Dresses, Hijtmns ofall M: 
and the Daily Life of the People. ——— 





Supplement to Old England. 
ENGLAND'S WORTHIES: a 


OLD 
GALLERY of 72 PORTRAITS on Steel, with Biographies, 






Green, p 
and 12 splendid Illuminated Engravings of some remarkable place Fang 
or monument associated with the life of some one of ‘OLD Bi ssraiso pers 
ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, arranged in a chronological order,  half-past 





thus enabling the reader to become familiar with the greatest 
names of his countrymen in illustrative succession. Price, ia 
Parts, 18s.; in handsome cloth, 11. 2s. 6d. 

C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 













The Best Ore-Volume Edition of 
Shakspere. 
Price 13s. cloth, or in Twelve Shilling Parts, 


Tr r a 
ue WORKS of WILLIAM SHAK- 
SPERE. Illustrated by W. HARVEY. Containing his 
PLAYS and POEMS, from the Text of the Editions by Charles 
Knight ; with Explanatory Notes and Facts connected with his 
Life and Writings. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
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Just published, price 3a. 


Third Edition of 3,900 Copies, with an additional Caarter on 
201SONS, 


I OUSEHOLD SURGERY; or, Hints 
on EMERGENCIES. With many Additional Hinta By 
JOHN F. SOUTH, Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 


It having been suggested that it would be advantageous ins 
little book, now on most folks’ table, to add some hints of what 
should be done when poison has been accidentally or purpose 
taken, and the prompt determination and counteraction of w! 
is of the first importance, I prevailed on my friend Dr. @ 
to furnish me with a short notice of the more common poisons 
and the mode in which they may be managed forthwith, in the 
absence or during the delayed attendance of a poctor of either. 
the three denominations; and he has executed his task 
much ability and plainness, so that the most simple person m 
ony follow out his directions.—Etract from Preface to the 

ton, 




















C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
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Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.--Saturday, April 19, 1851. 














